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A one-shot portrait of the Oriental movie star, 
Tachi Ohana, the Eleanor Powell of Tokyo. From 
the three Defender separation negatives, an 11 x 14 


Chromatone print was made and the engraver 
worked from the Chromatone. Graying of high- 
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lights, reducing contrast and tone scale, are familiar 
faults of prints from color photographs. The above 
print shows that brilliant highlights are obtainable 
in correctly exposed and developed color prints. 














Agfa Ultra-Speed Pan film, 1/30th sec. at f 3.2 


BREAKING A SPEED RECORD ON BROADWAY! 


THIS picture was made on Agfa Ultra- 
Speed Pan... the new 35 mm. film that’s 
three times as fast as any miniature camera 
film previously manufactured. 
Notice how the amazing speed of this new 
film has “stopped” the swiftly twinklin 
electric signs . . . the moving autos an 
people! 
ULTRA-SPEED PAN OPENS UP A 

WHOLE NEW WORLD FOR THE MINICAM FAN 
Pictures like this show how Agfa’s aston- 
ishing new film makes possible a new range 
of picture opportunities . . . under lighting 
conditions that would formerly have been 


AGT 


considered impossible. The speed of this 
new film permits a lens opening of f3.5 for 
subjects that would ordinarily require an 
opening of f2. 

Ultra-Speed Pan is fully sensitive to all 
colors, with wide latitude, excellent clarity 
and keeping quality. No sacrifice of any of 
these characteristics has been made to 
obtain the unusual speed! 


Get Agfa Ultra-Speed Pan at your dealer’s 
today! Available for all 35. mm. cameras. 


Made by Agfa Ansco Corporation in 
Binghamton, New York. 


ULTRA-SPEED PAN 
35 MM.FILM 








YOUR PICTURES 


BRIGHTER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


GLASS-BEADED 
SCREEN 


If you want to show your movies or 
stills at their best — project them 
onto a Da-Lite glass-beaded screen! 
The surface of this screen gives you 
the brightest, clearest pictures you 
have ever seen. It puts depth into 
your pictures. It makes every shot 
“sing.” It is the ideal surface for col- 
ored and black and white pictures 
as it brings out faithfully the true 
color values in your film. There is 
no sparkling or glare. Beads are 
guaranteed not to shatter off. 


Da-Lite glass-beaded screens are 
available in many styles and sizes 
for every projection requirement, 
Above is illustrated the Junior 
model which may be hung on a wall. 
It also has a separate spring wire 
support for setting upon a table. 
Prices range from $2.50 up. Ask 
your dealer to show you these finer 
screens. Or write for free literature. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., Inc. 


Dept. M, 2723 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Sirs: 

I am enclosing a Sunset picture in the hope 
that you will find it worthy of publication in 
your fine magazine. 

This picture was taken by myself near the 


end of October on the way home from a hunt- 
ing trip at a spot about five or ten miles south 
of Troy, N. Y. An Argus camera was used and 
set fll at 1/50th of a second. No filter was 
used and the film was Eastman Super X- 

Your magazine has been a great help to me 
in obtaining better pictures and understanding 
more about the art of taking them. 

L. W. Timss 
Long Island, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

After reading the claims for the new Agfa 
Ultra Speed 35mm film, I felt like the lad 
from the country at the circus zoo watching the 
giraffe. After looking the beast over for three 
hours he pushed off saying, “Shucks, there ain’t 
no such animal.” 

So, in a spirit of. research, I bought a 15 
exposure length and went out to burn it up. 
Camera used was a Super Nettle. In all, five 
subjects were taken. Three shots of each under 
identical light were made, assuming a Weston 
speed respectively of 50, 100, and 200! 

In every case a printable negative was the 
result! The first of each set (taken at Weston 
50) was dense enough for a contact print, the 
second (taken at Weston 100) was plenty dark 
for contact but still too thick for enlarging, the 
third shot (taken at Weston 200!) was better 
for enlarging and still had enough contrast for 
contact printing on hard paper. 

Unfortunately we cannot send along nega- 
tives or prints as we took the negatives to the 
photograph store where we purchased the film 
for them to see and admire and that’s the last 
we saw of it. First the lad there had to take 
it to the Camera Club and then they wanted it 

(Page 8, please) 








CANDID ay CAMERA 


* STAGE SHOTS 
* FAST ACTION 
* PORTRAITS 


The precision-built camera of such outstanding 
value that world-wide demand still exceeds pro- 
duction capacity. 


Takes outstanding still pictures on low-cost 
35 mm. movie film—either black and white or 
in color—36 exposures, one loading. 


ARGUS Model AB $} 950 


With high precision f4.5 
Triple Anastigmat Lens 


(Model AF with focusing mount, $15.00) 


AND — you can now “project” your pictures 
in life size and full color at only the cost of a 
small paper print with the new. . . 


ARGUSLIDE PROJECTOR 
Model CP 


For projecting ARGUS, LEICA, CONTAX, 
RETINA, BANTAM SPL. and other 
miniature film slides. 


Complete with 100 
watt lamp and double ( 
slide carrier. 


$4500 LP 
Ask Your Argus Dealer for a Demonstration 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 


173 FOURTH AVENUE ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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$995 


With F:3.5 Lens . $19.95 


_— of getting a preci- 
sion-built miniature —so 
fast you can “stop action” in- 
stantly on hundreds of diffi- 
cult subjects—at the sensa- 
tional price of only $3.50! 
Uses inexpensive UniveX Ul- 
trachrome 10¢ roll film, or 
the new, faster panchromatic 
Ultrapan at 15¢. The UniveX 
Minicam is the perfect eco- 
nomical answer to every ex- 
acting amateur’s require- 
ments! 

CHECK THESE FEATURES! 
The UniveX Minicam is fit- 


AMERICA’S 
No. 1 
MOVIE 
CAMERA 


© Uses 60¢ Film 

® Easy to load and 
operate 

© Lenses inter- 
changeable 

e Written guarantee 


THE LOWEST- 
PRICED QUALITY 


MINIATURE 
EVER OFFERED! 


ted with a new-type Achro-; 
mar Precision Lens—individ- 
ually focussed, adjusted and 
tested on each camera. Shut- 
ter speeds for time exposures 
and 1/50-of-a-second snap- 
shots. Spy-glass view-finder 
with two hand-polished 
lenses. Self-opening, with 
rigid extension mechanism. 
Antique bronze finish. Gives 
crystal-clear, sharply defined 
negatives 112” x 144”, which 
make excellent 3” x4” larger- 
prints. Only miniature that 
uses 6 exposure film, thus 
eliminating unnecessary pic- 
ture-taking and delay. 











FOR BETTER PHOTOGRAPHY 
MORE EASILY ACHIEVED 


Rolleicord Cameras leave little to 
guesswork. There is no squinting 
through small finders—no haphazard 
calculations of distance. The image 
of your subject is seen brilliantly, 
erectly, in actual film size, in a very 
luminous finder. You know exactly 
how your finished picture will look— 
exactly how sharp and clear and defi- 
nite it will be. So many photographs 
made with these cameras achieve 
prizes, recognitions and honorable 
mentions—that it becomes quite evi- 
dent how easy it is to make pictures 
with the Rolleicord. The preponder- 
ance of prize-winning pictures is 
clearly in their favor. 
The two new models listed possess the 
latest and most up-to-date refine- 
ments that it is possible to incorpor- 
ate in these cameras. Their poputar- 
ity— hardly astonishing in view of 
their performance—has enabled econ- 
omies resulting in the drastically re- 
duced prices of Model II, formerly Ila. 
il—Deluxe Model, with Zeiss 
Triotar * ee »..+++ -$75.00 
la—With Zeiss Triotar F/4.5..... 55.00 
FREE TRIAL GLADLY GRANTED 
At Leading Dealers Everywhere 
Literature on Request 
Write for information on the 1938 Rolleiflex 
Exhibition—to held Rocke- 
feller Center, in May, the substantial prize 
aw: » conditions, etc. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 
incorporated y 


! 
127 WEST 42nd STREET, 


NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 4) 
to show prospective customers who to date have 
with remarkable unanimity called us both a 
pair of liars and gone out with their tongues in 
their cheeks. However, this is my story and I 
stay with it. 

From my results, Agfa Ultra Speed film de- 
veloped in Edwal 12 should, in daylight, give 
good results at a Weston film speed rating of 
200 and even at Weston 250 not be too thin for 
clear pictures. 

L. C. WARREN 
Denver, Colo. 

(Weston’s speed rating for Ultra Speed is 64 
—Ed.) 

Sirs: 

I specialize in waterfront photography be- 
cause sO many opportunities are presented for 
interesting composition and unusual interest in 
pictures of this type. My work as an Inspector 
of Customs at the Port of New York brings 
me into close contact with ships, shipping, etc. 


Contrary to the popular advise that in 
choosing photography as an avocation, we 
should choose scenes of activity other than 
those to which we are accustomed in our daily 
routine, I prefer taking pictures of water- 
front scenery because it affords me an oppor- 
tunity to bring to my friends a picture subject 
to which they are unaccustomed and which 
to me is a constant source of enjoyment. 

Then again, there is always something ro- 
mantic about a foreign vessel, with its strange 
cargo and sometimes stranger crew, possibly 
10,000 miles from her home port, being safely 
berthed at one of our own piers, like a-visitor 
to whom we are extending our hospitality, pro- 
tection and cordiality. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LEROY MACKERODT 





Sirs: 

It was certainly a most pleasant Christmas 
surprise to receive your letter enclosing the 
check for $50, the second prize in your “Hap- 
piness” contest. You do not realize how 
greatly I appreciate winning this prize, and I 
wish to express my sincere thanks to you. Need- 
less to say, I shall continue submitting prints 
to your contests in the future. 

I have been taking pictures with a Kodak 
Retina for less than a year, and I believe that 
my advancement in this field is mainly due to 
the fact that I carefully study the respective 





literature and am a constant reader of your 
excellent magazine, which provides such a 
splendid source of information and stimulation 
to the miniature camera amateur. 
Henry Rep 
New York 
Sirs: 
Enclosed please find two prints, the result 
of my first attempts at portrait work. Any 
success which I can 
claim is owed di- 
rectly to your article 
on the subject in 
the December issue. 
The pictures were 
taken with a Model 
‘B’ Argus with f2-9 
lens stopped down 
to f8 at 1/50th of 
a second using two 
photoflood lamps in 
reflectors on Pana- 
tomic film. The neg- 
ative was developed 
in Edwal-12 and 
printed on Agfa Bro- 
vira paper. 
R. HoLitanp 
Glendale, Calif. 





Sirs: 

Why doesn’t some manufacturer put a de- 
cent minicam tripod on the market. I have 
tried wood, steel, angular and tubular tripods, 
but not one within the reach of my pocket- 


This Duo-Service 


VISCOSE SPONGE PACK 


ONLY 
$4-75 


HANDY, 
NECESSARY 


HESE two hinged sponges have a combined absorp- 

tion of about 8 ounces. Surface moisture absorbed 
from front and back of film at the same time with only 
one hand! Imperishable . . . gasoline-proof . . . made of 
lintless artificial silk. Will accommodate film up to 3% 
inches in width. Shipping weight one pound. Send for 
ths fine sponge pack now! Pay postman $1.75 plus a 
few cents postage on arrival. 


MARKS & FULLER, INC. 


Dept. MC-18 Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


In the Heart of the World’s Photographic Industry 
Since 1860 





SUPERIOR 
F G PARPAN 
MICROPAN 
INFRA D 


35mm film for miniature cameras, 
obtainable at leading photographic 
supply dealers, available in daylight 
loading cartridges for Argus, Leica, 
Retina and similar cameras, and in 
daylight loading spools for the 
Contax and similar Zeiss Ikon cameras. 

Also obtainable in 274 ft. notched 
and numbered lengths (5 refills). 

Superior and Fine Grain Parpan 
are available in Robot cartridges. 


Send Coupon Now for 
Gree Laboratory Booklet 





Du Pont Film Manufacturing Corporation, Inc. 
9 Reckefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send free laboratory booklet about 
negative films for miniature cameras 








book is any good. It slips on the floor, vibrates, 
is not high enough or lacks necessary adjust- 
ments. Right now I have my camera lashed to 
a stepladder. This is not bad for use at home, 
but is hardly portable, and I must admit that 
a stepladder is a pretty desperate makeshift for 
a tripod. 
Neit Corins 

New York. 

(Lensman Corins is correct in emphasizing 
the importance of a good tripod, wrong in say- 
ing none are available. Let Mr. Corins peruse 
this issue’s advertising columns and consult with 
MInNiIcAM advertisers to find the tripod to suit 
his needs—Ed.) 


Sirs: 

Thanks very much for the check for my pic- 
ture in Minicam’s Candid Camera Contest. 
The wife has been rather dubious about my 
camera efforts. But the check seemed to con- 
vince her that I hadn’t been absolutely wasting 
my time. (Money talks.) Seriously though, 
we both got a real “kick” out of seeing the pic- 
ture in print. 

Thanks to Minicam my technique is improv- 
ing. I read it and read it (ask the wife), and 
think it’s the best thing in print for the average 
amateur. 

H. E. Morcan 


Fredonia, Kansas. 


Sirs: 

Why not mention a little point that many 
camera fans keep asking me. How far away 
from a certain subject must the camera be to 
obtain a certain size image? The respectable 
old optical equation 2F + FR + F/R=Image 
size on the negative, where R stands for the 
ratio between the actual size of the object and 
the desired image size, and where F repre- 
sents the focal length of the lens . . . this will 
solve the problem. 

Accordingly with the largest of accepted 
minicams a 120 film size camera with a lens 
of approximately 4 inches focal length, we 
might ask how far the camera needs to be away 
to make a %-inch image of a human head. 
Since the average human head is between 9 
and 10 inches long, we can use 10 inches for 
convenience. Then the ratio or R is % to 10 
inches or here, R=30. F is 4. So 2F+FR 
+ F/R is here 8 + 120 + 4/30ths = 128 inches 
approximately. We thus have to have our 
camera 128 inches or 10 feet, 8 inches away 
from the human head to obtain an image size 
of % of an inch. 

Using the same equation with the average 
35 mm _minicam having a 2-inch lens, we 
would have 4+ 60+ 2/30ths = 64 inches 
about. Thus to gain a %rd-inch image size 
here our camera would have to be within 5 
feet, 4 inches of the subject. 

This simple optical equation will quickly let 
us know the correct distance with any camera 
we must be away to obtain any particular 
image size of an object. 

Joun W. Mortman 
Olympia, Wash. 





By Bob Leavitt, A. R. P. S. 


T the bottom of many a dresser drawer 

there is a sliver of celluloid bearing the 

potentialities of a first-class salon print.” I 

said this to a friend some time ago and was sur- 
prised to find the statement challenged. 

“Nerts,” he said. “A good print must be 
conceived in the photographer’s mind before 
he shoots.” 

Home I went, and started rummaging in 
bureau drawers, wondering whether I would 
be able to prove my statement. 

Some circus negatives brought my memory 
back to the day I covered an assignment in 
Madison Square Garden. 

Watching a pair of circus acrobats through 

: : ; ; the viewfinder, there was no time to worry 
@ Fig. 1. The picture as it was framed in the camera oe 

finder. Because of snap judgment, the most adven- about arrangement or composition. What 

CE. SenppenS Saae Sy Se See I saw became Fig. 1, a snapshot within the 


@ Fig. 2. Cropped in this fashion, the picture assumes reach of any circus-goer. 


a more pleasing design. However, the figures seem . : 
ccumant by Ges Getdly cllesent Seeder. The negative rescued from the obscurity 





of the dresser drawer went into my en- 
larger, and I studied the image on the 
easel. 


Diagonals give a grand sense of move- 
ment, so I moved the easel until the spot- 
light shone diagonally across the picture 
from the upper right hand corner. Then 
I masked off all the lights at the top and 
also eliminated the distracting lights and 
the twist of rope on the left hand margin. 
I now had Fig. 2. It was better than 
Fig. 1, but still not worth bragging about. 


The horizontal picture was a more 
pleasing arrangement but lacked the feel- 
ing of spaciousness and breath-taking peril 
high under the circus roof. The swaying 
figures were cramped in a narrow frame. 
Obviously a vertical composition was 
called for. 


To get action and airiness into the sub- 
ject, I tilted the easel so that the invisible 
axis of the acrobats fell along the diagonal 








@ Fig. 3. To overcome the limitations of the horizontal 
composition shown in Fig. 2, the picture is swung 
into the vertical. This gives greater airiness around 
the swinging figures. Now, however, the lower left 
corner of the picture extends beyond the border. 
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of the horizontal picture. The result was 
Fig. 3. Now, however, the lower left cor- 
ner extended beyond the frame border. 
To overcome this when I made the final 
print, I simply removed the negative from 
the enlarger after the picture had been 
projected and flashed in the white area, 
with emphasis on that corner. 


This at the same time removed the ob- 
jectionable cluster of lights in that corner. 
Unfortunately, the spotlight glare did not 
now extend in a full diagonal across the 
picture, but you can’t have everything. If 
necessary, it might be air-brushed in by an 
artist. Future duplicate prints would then 
be made by making a copy negative. In 
doing flashwork of this sort, some wastage 
of paper must be expected. Once the right 
timing is obtained, it is advisable to make 
several prints to avoid waste in future 
reprintings. 

The result? The photograph “Aerial 
Act,” by its humble beginning as an in- 
consequential snapshot, and its final suc- 
cess as a salon print in several salons, 
proved that many potentially fine prints 
may even now be resting forgotten and 
unhonored in dusty negative files. 


Fig. 1 was made with a Contax, f1.5 
wide open at 1/100th of a second, on 
Superpan film. It was developed in Sease 
No. 3 and the final print made on contrast 


paper. Normal paper would have pro- 
duced a satisfactory print, but I wanted to 
get very strong contrast between the white 
swaying bodies of the acrobats and the 
circus roof. 


When I say that “Aerial Act” has been 
hung eight times and only thrice rejected 
by salons you can see what possibilities 
may come your way when least expected. 
In this case, I just grabbed the first hasty 
shot out from under the circus roof when 
I had my mind set on a professional as- 
signment of a very different nature. With 
a little patience and practice many an en- 
thusiastic snapshooter will find that some 
of his most unlikely pictures have the mak- 
ings of exhibition prints. 





=: 


@ Fig. 4. To eliminate the blank corner, the negative was printed as shown in Fig. 3 and 
then removed from the enlarger, leaving the paper in place. The corner then was flashed 
in by turning on the enlarger light while holding a black card over all of the print 
except the lower left. This at the same time removed the objectionable cluster of lights 
_in that corner. 


The print was rejected by the following salons: London Royal; Toronto; 100 Print. 


It was hung by the following salons: Oval Table; Philadelphia Miniature; Pitts- 
burgh; Detroit; Pictorial Forum, N. Y. City; Los Angeles; Chicago; Diamond 
Jubilee, Phila. 





@ “Moon Over Manhattan’’ by Dud- 
ley Lee. A symbolic study in 
which part of the human figure 
represents the heavenly body. 


IDEAS, ILLUSTRATED 


By Allen Lekus 


For the photographer who can present ideas, 
emotions and slogans photographically, there 
is a limitless field of adventure and profit. 


HEN today’s shutter-clicker tires of 

recording faces and wants a holi- 

day from pictorialism, he jumps ahead of 

his fellows by going after something that’s 

as old as the hills and as fresh as 1938— 
: symbolism. 

A photograph may portray a mood, a 
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slogan, or a figure of speech. What is the 
theme of “Moon Over Manhattan”? This 
photograph earns a rating as a symbolic 
piece because it affects the imagination 
and becomes the center of a mural in each 
viewer's mind. 

The effectiveness of slogans was demon- 











strated during the World War when a six 
word phrase, “Make the world safe for 
democracy,” did more to regiment public 
opinion than could millions of words. 

In “Moon Over Manhattan,” the pho- 
tographer saw the moon likeness in the 
print of a nude figure study. Working on 
the negative with a brush and liquid 
Opaque, he drew an arc and painted out 
the rest of the figure. Next he printed in 
the cloud background. 


A third negative originally furnished a 
row of skyscrapers diagonally across the 
bottom and right hand corner. This part 
was omitted in the final print and the 
title “Moon Over Manhattan” substituted 
because it conveyed the idea in a less 
obvious and more effective way. 


Language is as full of slogans and sim- 
iles as a fruit cake with raisins. Catch- 
words are a verbal shorthand. By repeti- 
tion, they become “grooved,” like an old 
bowling alley. The use of slang and 
slogans gets your meaning over, “right on 
the nose.” If you say to your wife, “I 
just got paid, let’s go out and shoot the 
works,” she understands more quickly than 
when you say, “I’m in the mood for a 
little pecuniary extravagance.” 


On this page you see three varied sub- 
jects. At the top is an attempt at pho- 
tographic representation of the old para- 
ble of the “Square Peg in a Round Hole.” 
This is the easiest kind of material to 
handle. Some day, someone may illus- 
trate the Bible and other books in this 
fashion. 


Second, “Blowing off steam” is a simile 
which could be completed by showing a 
man (or woman!) speaking his mind. 

“Pipe Dream,” bottom, is an example 
of an attempt to express an idea. One 
subject was photographed on two nega- 
tives. The latter were then placed to- 
gether, emulsion sides facing each other, 
and printed as a single negative. The 
pipe smoker was kept in low key, being in 
the background, while the smoke-blower, 
or other half, was given greater contrast. 
This is an example of combination print- 
































































@ “Smooth as a baby’s behind.’’ Used to suggest how 
your face feels after shaving with a certain electric 
razor. This dramatic advertising campaign won 
sudden and continued success because the slogan 
was adequately expressed photographically. 


ing such as frequently is resorted to for 
effective representation of ideas. 

Now if a picture is worth a thousand 
words, and a slogan is certainly worth a 
couple of dozen words, how valuable must 
be a picture of a slogan? 

Advertisers are wise to this. Open a 
magazine to the advertisements and you 
will be amazed at the number of advertise- 
ments which employ slang catchwords or 
slogans—with the appropriate photograph. 
And sometimes the photograph is used by 
itself to convey the idea. An insurance 
company conveys the idea of security by 
showing a photograph of the Rock of 
Gibralter; or a child’s hand lying in the 
big mitt of its father. A loan company 
advertisement carries the line “A stitch in 
time,” over the photograph of a mother 
sewing the seat of her youngster’s trousers. 

Why this peculiar fascination of the 
advertiser for catch phrases and key 
words? ‘The reason is simple. There is 
no more effective way to put your mes- 
sage across than with an idea-picture— 
if you get the right picture. 
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An interesting example is the exper- 
ience of an electric shaver company which 
was spending thousands of dollars to put 
over an electric razor, only to hit a snag. 
The rumor had gotten around that electric 
razors didn’t give as smooth a shave as the 
manual kind. To quash this idea, some- 
thing had to be done in dramatic, striking 
fashion. 

The company’s advertising agency fin- 
ally dug up the simile, “As smooth as a 
baby’s backside.” But it was impotent 
without a photograph. Hundreds of pic- 
tures of babies were considered. Finally 
they had one made, and used it in an 
advertisement in which the picture of the 
baby’s backside took up the whole page, 
the only copy being, “This is how your 
face will feel when you use our Shaver.” 
The response was immediate. Wherever 
one went he heard people ask, “Did you 
see that advertisement with a photograph 
of a baby’s behind ?” 

A more complicated situation brought 
about an interesting use of the phrase, 
“Baby needs a pair of shoes.” A manu- 
facturer of baby food products had been 
having trouble getting across the idea to 
druggists that they had nothing to gain 
by cutting prices on patent baby food. 
While wondering how to express this 
strongly, the manufacturer found in his 
mail one day (so the story goes) a pair 
of badly-worn baby’s shoes. They were 
sent by a druggist to prove that price- 
cutting retailers were ruining his business 





PHOTOGRAPHIC IDEA 
CONTEST 


$10 Per Print 


Ideas, slogans, parables, figures of 
speech — the opportunities for symbolic 
photography are endless. Make your own 
and send them in to MINICcAM’s Photo- 
graphic Idea Contest, 22 E. 12th St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

For each entry reproduced in MINICAM, 
$10 will be paid. Prints should be un- 
mounted, not smaller than about 4x5. 

For more information on this and other 
contests, see “Minicam’s Contests” on 
page 76. 

















@ “Bird in the Hand” by Alan Leslie. From Fourth International Exhibit. 


and depriving his kid of badly-needed 
footwear. 

The baby shoes were photographed and 
featured in an advertisement that created 
a sensation in the drug trade. 

You don’t have to be a professional 


photographer to illustrate ideas and slo- 


gans. All you have to do is to make up 


@ ‘“‘Baby Needs a Pair of Shoes.”’ 


a list of suggestions and wind up your 
camera shutter. Strike a good idea, and 
you may be able to sell it to an enterpris- 
ing advertiser. Even if you don’t, you 
will have a lot of fun. 

Advertisers are particularly fond of 
using certain key words whose implications 
are thoroughly familiar to all readers. 


Idea used by a baby food manufacturer. 








Such words are: Pressure, Power, Drive, 
Timing, Action, Influence, Silence, Co- 
operation, etc. [Illustrating such words 
with your camera calls for plenty of in- 
genuity. For instance, how would you 
illustrate power? Would you take a close- 
up of a dynamo, a football team’s back- 
field, or perhaps a picture of a financier 
controlling the destiny of millions? What 
could you do with an assignment on Pres- 
sure? Would you choose a pneumatic 
drill, carving a subway out of rock, a tailor 
pressing your pants, or a wrestler forcing 
his opponent slowly to the mat with a 
punishing arm-lock? 

Catch phrases offer even more to the 
imagination of the photographer than sin- 
gle words. How, for instance, would you 
illustrate “Behind the 8 Ball”? This is a 
favorite with advertisers and has been re- 
peated time and again. You might take a 
picture of a pool table on which the om- 


@ “At the cross roads.”” The dramatic angle and side 
lighting give depth of meaning and suggestiveness. 










































inous 8-ball occupies the center of the 
stage. Then the figure of a man is cut 
out and pasted up so the ball dwarfs the 
size of the man. Another treatment might 
be with a bowling ball, instead of the 
regular ivory. Put the bowling ball on 
the pool table and have your subject peer 
from behind it. The size of the ball will 
dwarf the man, but the use of the large 
ball will make re-photographing unneces- 
sary. In this case, as it is difficult to get 
the two objects, one very close to the lens 
and the other perhaps six feet beyond, in 
focus, it is desirable to close down the 
lens as much as possible. To work in this 
fashion, the camera should be mounted 
on a tripod for a time exposure or flash 
bulbs used. 

Another interesting situation to illus- 
trate is that created by the phrase “ringing 
the bell.” Would you treat this realistic- 
ally or symbolically? Would you show a 
finger pushing the button of a door bell, 
or show a sexton pulling on the ropes of a 
_church bell or a country 
schoc!-teacher calling her 

brood from lunch with an 
old cowbell? Or would you 
demonstrate some situation 
where someone has scored a 
“bullseye,” which is the lit- 
eral meaning of the phrase? 
This type of illustration, 
photographing phrases, gives 
you an excellent opportun- 
ity for “home studio” work. 
One of the difficulties of this 
type of photography hereto- 
fore has been the question 
“What to photograph. ” 
Catch-phrases and slogans 
give you endless subject 
matter. You can now im- 
press as models, anything 
from your best friend to the 
kitchen sink. This is a great 
chance for your wife to ex- 
hibit that dramatic ability. 
I had a friend of mine try- 
ing to portray “So What!” 
recently, At first he felt very 
ed (Page 82, please) 

















how to make enemies 
and alienate friends 






A new (or old?) use for your super-candid camera 


By Phillip Grenville 


things this article will do 
for you are: 1. Cause you 
to lose friends. 2. Cause you 
to be ignored by your relatives. 
3. Cause you to be withdrawn 
from all wills in which financi- 
al rewards have been promised 
you. 4. Cause you to be hat- 
ed by beautiful women (if 
you're male) or by handsome 
men (if female). 5. Cause 
you to defend your rights in 
physical assault. 6. Cause you 
to wish you had never seen a 
candid camera. 
An ancient Chinese philoso- 
pher (there’s always one of 
them around) said that peo- 


ple who tell you the truth for your own good 
never tell you anything good about yourself. And 
the candid camera, because it is supposed to be 
so ruthlessly truthful, generally shows you nothing 


good about yourself. 


Anyone who has read even one book of how 
to get along with people, knows that principle No. 
1. is—flatter people. Tell them how charming 
they are. Laugh at their dull remarks. Insist you 
want to take a candid camera shot of them for 
your collection. Aunt Elsie for example, was flat- 


tered by this last. Why, naturally, she’d 
love to pose. What? She doesn’t have to 
pose? Well, she’ll pose anyway because 
she once had a Brownie and she knows you 
have to pose to get pictures. You jolly 
her along to get her to relax. However, 
she skillfully evades relaxing and you take 
some candid shots. 

At this point, you are still good friends. 
Why shouldn’t you be? You have lived 
up to every rule for getting along with 
people. 

A week passes and Elsie drops in to 


@When he 
finished 
scratching 
his ear, he 
threw his 
most fetch- 
ing smile in- 
to space and 
—this is the 
self - por- 
trait which 
convinced 
him he was 
a helluva 
swell - look- 
ing horse. 








@ Above, the au- 
thor as he im- 
agines he looks. 
Left. Posing with 
camera in front of 
mi:ror for a self- 
portrait, the shut- 
ter tripped acci- 
dentally. What 

the lens saw. 

























@ Top: 


morth. 


have a look at the pictures you took. 

In order, you have six shots. You 
watch her face as she looks from No. 1 
to No. 2, etc. You watch the smile of 
anticipation slowly dwindle as she sees 
the photo of an uncalled for corpse, eyes 
wide open; lady falling backwards after 
being hit with a mallet; Exhale (mouth 
open) ; Schnozzola (nose out of focus) ; 
The Great Stone Face; and inmate be- 
ing coy with asylum keeper. 

You look over her shoulder. You laugh. 
She laughs—half-heartedly. After all 


“these are but characteristic examples of 
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Aunt Elsie as she 
like to look. 
as revealed by the candid camera, 
about to sneeze. 
ancing lemon cream pie on way to 
Elsie has grown very 
cold, since seeing the lower ‘“‘por- 
trait studies,”’ 
changing her will. 





candid photography, the likes of which 
might have been seen before. 

At this moment you bring out your 
“chef d’oeuvre,” the “piece de resistence” 
as it were, real 14-carat candid stuff. (1) 
Elsie about to sneeze. (2) Elsie balancing 
lemon pie on the way to the digestive 
tract. It was all a lark—ha, ha, ha. But 
you did it on purpose, you rat. You've 

probably shown that outrageous thing to 
all your friends. She can hear them ask- 
ing you—who is this? And then they 
al\ scream with laughter when you tell 
theiy it is Aunt Elsie! 

As; you show picture after picture, 

Auntie laughs less and less. If you have 
about a dozen photos, the last will pro- 
voke a cold stare and a 
hurried goodbye. 

What have you 
done? You have brok- 
en principle No. 1. As 
a matter of fact, you 
have literally murdered 
her vanity. In effect, 
you have shown evi- 
dence to prove that 
she is not only homely 
but also inclined to- 
ward insanity, adenoids 
and enlargement of the 
nose. Any one of these 
three charges is enough 
to make a lifetime en- 
emy. All three of them 
together lead to the 
forming of one of those 
beautiful hatreds which 





would 
Lower left, Elsie 


Right, Elsie bal- 


and talks about 


endure forever. 

Relatives, particularly those relatives 
who have written you into their wills, 
should never be photographed, If they 
want any photos of themselves, tell them 
to go to a portrait photographer who 
makes a specialty of flattering his sub- 
jects. 

You will discover, if you take candid 
camera shots of many people, that they 
actually think they look like the glorified 
portraits of themselves they have seen. 
About a week ago, a man I know showed 
me a portrait of himself. The deft and 











@ If proud parents demand you photograph their son and heir with your new 12-cylinder 


Super Plus, sneak into the bathroom while they're shini 


the brat up. Then unload 


your camera and for the rest of the evening in the parlor, click the shutter on an 


empty cartridge. 


very expensive photographer had thrown 
my friend’s double chin into the shadows, 
pulled a few little tricks with his reced- 
ing hairline, illuminated a good point 
here and hid a bad point there. The re- 


sult was a combination of good looks, dig- 
nity and serenity which my friend had 


never achieved in real life. But he told 
me that he did not consider the portrait 
flattering. However, he admitted, on be- 
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ing pressed 
that the 
portrait came 
as near doing 
him justice as any 
that had been made. 

This friend and almost 
all the other people I 
know like to believe the best 
about themselves, including the 
best that can be said for their 
looks. That’s why, when they see honest, 
and sometimes ridiculous candid shots of 
themselves, they do their best to be sport- 
ing and laugh it off but secretly, they 
think that you and your camera are a 


De .» pair of particularly nasty liars. 
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@ Rosemary Ann as 
she exists in her 
soft - focus imagina- 
tion and what she 
expects to see when 
she pleads for a 
portrait with your 
Super Candid Plus. 
Below is what you 
send her by dint of 
waiting until 3:30 
a. m. of a New 
Year’s eve, in a 
corner cafeteria. 


“But,” you protest, 
“back in the old days 
when we took pictures 
with our brownies, no one 
was ever offended. Why, many 
of those pictures were much 
more unflattering than the worst 
that a candid camera can do.” 

Back in the old days when you levelled 
your brilliant $1.95 worth of photograph- 
ic machinery at a group of giggling peo- 
ple at a picnic, they didn’t expect much. 
The worst was the general rule. 











But when the customers nowadays see 
you turning the knobs, reading your light 
meter and debating about 3.5 at a three- 
hundredth they expect something to hap- 
pen, something good. Why, the knobs 
alone should make it good. Then when 
the customers see what you have produced 
with your two hundred dollars’ worth of 
photographic machinery, they are inclined 
to think that you are: a. stupid. b. delib- 
erately insulting. 

After all, no one could produce such 
bad pictures with such an excellent cam- 
era! Are you sure you turned all the 
knobs the right way? My legs never looked 
like that before. And look at Josephine. It 
looks like she has a hot potato in her 
mouth. Well, I don’t’ know anything 


@ If a portrait is wanted, slip on a telephoto lens and 
take a closeup of your friend (soon to be “erst- 
while’). While admiring his or her profile, shoot 
an ear or sch 1 1 p of the heel is good 
if you can get it—before he throws it at you with 
his foot in it. 








about focus but it does seem to me you 
must have gotten the film in backwards. 
My legs never looked like that. 

An excellent way to find yourself pay- 
ing for hotel bills in Reno is to take a lot 
of shots of your wife—millions of them, | 
and then leave the prints strewn around 
where guests can find them and laugh 
themselves into an hysteria. 

If ever you decide to flatter the boss 
by taking some candid camera shots of 
him, be sure to have another job lined 
up before you show the prints around. 

I had a boss—once—who used to brag 
about his sense of humor. I tried to catch 
him off-guard when sneezing or eating 
pie, but was never quick enough on the 
trigger to get anything bad enough to 
show. At last, in desperation, I asked 
him to pose for a portrait. He fell for it 
hook, line and sinker. “What character,” 


I said, “in that profile.” Shamelessly, I 


slipped on a telephoto for 
a closeup of his ear. 

We really should stop 
here but we can’t resist 
telling about one man 
who used a candid cam- 
era for self-portraiture. 
When they took hira off 
to the asylum, he had such 
an inferiority complex 
he couldn’t even look at 
the keepers. However, 
one of the inmates con- 
vinced him that while 
he might not be ‘such a 
good-looking human be- 
ing, he was a helluva 
swell looking horse. The 
last time we saw him, he 
was whinnying cheerfully. 

He wasn’t the author, 
you can be sure, as the 
author is shown in the 
photo at the head of this 
article-— at least that’s 
what he imagines he looks 
like—so don’t pay any at- 
tention to the candid 
shots below it. Cameras 
lie—we hope. 
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Short-Short Story Contest 


Announced in January MINICAM, the contest awarded $15 to Maurice E. 
Kimmel, Du Quoin, Iil., for the following group of prints. They were cut 
out from 5x7 prints by a staff artist. 
























“A Chick Hatches” 


the chick cracks its shell. 


“peck” its way out with its beak, but 
has a special appendage or horn for that 
purpose. 


2. Long legs push until the egg shell 
collapses. The chick's ‘“horn’”’ 
falls off within a few days. 


3. Tired but on his way. Hens 
whose eggs are to be used for 
incubation are mated with 
roosters. Infertile eggs, called 
“virgin” eggs, are commonly 
produced for table use. 


4. That was hard work and he’s resting now. 
When born the chicks are wet and limp. 
‘‘Sexing’’ of chicks is done to assure - 
cockerels (for broilers) or pullets (for 
egg raising). 


5. Quite a change for ten minutes! As the chick dries off, © 


is feathers become flu and soft. Freshly hatched 
chicks are frequently a pale, creamy yellow color. Some 
are almost white; others are a dull, soft black. 
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1. After three weeks in an incubator at 92°, 
It does not 
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Beginner’s 


BUGABOOS 


or How to Banish Three Primary Faults 


BY C. WARDEN LA ROE 


Cartoons by 


M 


AKING 


“THAT TREE 





WASN'T THAT pictures 
FUZZY WHEN with a fair 
average of 


successes 
(which prob- 
ably is slightly 
less than the 
majority of us 
hope for, and 
somewhat 
more than we 
achieve) is 
liké being a 
wet nurse. 

When you’re 
bringing up the baby from birth to voting 
age—from exposure of the negative to 
mounting of the finished print—how wrong 
things can go if you don’t exercise care! 

Photography is a compilation of clever 
approximations. Approximately accurate 
focusing. Approximately correct negative 
exposure. Approximately adequate devel- 
opment for the exposure you have given. 
And approximately unmarked and dust- 
less negatives in, the enlarger, and so on. 

Since it all starts with the actual shutter- 
snapping, let’s begin logically with the 
problem of sharp focus and see if we can’t 
shelve, one by one and by simple, inexpen- 
sive tricks, the several rudimentary buga- 
boos which so often hinder successful min- 
iature work. 

For guess-focus photographers who are 
willing to sacrifice special effects to over- 
all sharpness, a sensible plan is to guess as 
accurately as possible the distance from 
the camera to the nearest object to be in- 
cluded in the picture, set the camera at 


the Author 


twice this distance and stop down until 
everything is sharp from object to infinity. 

Suppose, for example, that you are 
using a Leica or Argus, etc., with a 50- 
millimeter lens, and taking a picture 
wherein the nearest object is 4 yards from 
your camera. First, set your focus scale to 
double this distance, or 8 yards. Then di- 
vide this distance (8) into the focal length 
of your lens—or 50. The answer is 6%, 
the approximate f aperture to which you 
must stop down to have everything from 
the nearest object to infinity sharply in 
focus. In this case, f 6.3 would do nicely. 
The foreground, of course, will not be in 
focus. 

Now that your camera is focused, what 
exposure? Leave it to an exposure meter, 
if you own one and have it with you. Or 
spend a minute or two with an exposure 
calculator — also if. But when you are 
without either, try this simple additive 
system which has. been clocked with both 
cell-type and extinction meters and found 


satisfactorily accurate. | : 
Assume a 4 Cw 
basic film cessce now) 
speed, say that (2 PLUS 3 —~—> ) 
of Panatomic, 

a constant ex- 
posure: of 
1/50th sec- 
ond, and nor- 
mal subjects 
in which lights 
and shadows 
are rather 
evenly distrib- 
uted. To indi- 
cate these 
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three factors 
a basic num- 
ber, 11,is used 
from which to 
figure. From 
11 then is sub- 
tracted the 
figures repre- 
senting the 
time of year 
and day, and 
type of light 
— whether 
brilliant, hazy, 
etc. 

The figures 
assigned to indicate the months of the 
year I have had punched on the reverse 
side of my key chain tag January is 1, 
February is 2, etc. The fa.‘ors (from 10 
A. M. to 2 P. M.) for the months are: 





= 
— 

(—9 AD 
«= {= 
ak 


(Months) (Figure to Use) 
Re iiihopeidas onbascstckernetoncteisbibnionchaiviestedtin 0 
RS Ae errs 1 
ieee viel siearsserseesascntiieoinssnstobiadibnaies 2 
aa ciatccats irsidocdnencosnstiovioetapgantennenis 3 
ER Oe 4 


The second necessary table is exactly 
the same, except that in this case the fac- 
tor or “figure to use” represents prevailing 
light conditions. 


(Light Condition) (Figure to Use) 
I MIME os csckioccsnsieconidcnesgintiin 0 
I NID Sic cansbysiserepnnscticostiacthdaoinniios 1 
SE ictith itcaiscusclinibikeenediion sesenb-assih tas adadesgickone 2 
RE Finda cedbcdehisscicosusaeke tress staniohivteaginencin 3 
SINUS © nist inccatil abla ctvndipeienssscaoinensie 4 


Simple, impossible to forget, and easy 
to use! Just subtract the sum of the 
proper figures-in the two tables from your 
basic number 11, and the result represents 
a safe aperture for a 1/50th secorid snap. 

Thus, to photograph an average normal 
subject in hazy light in February, add 3 
(the February factor) and 2 (the factor 
for hazy light). Subtract this sum, 5, 
from your basic number 11 and the result 
is 6, the smallest f aperture at which you 
should expect a well-exposed negative. 
When, in this case, the result does not 

“quite coincide with the aperture markings 
on your lens, favor the longer exposure 
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and open to the next larger stop. Here it | 


would be {5.6. The shutter speed is as- 
sumed to be 1/50th of a second in all 
these calculations. If shutter speed is 
changed, the f opening will be changed 
accordingly. 

Bear in mind that this system is for ex- 
posures of normal subjects during the 
peak light interval from 10 A. M. to 2 
P. M. For each hour earlier or later than 
this period, compensate for diminished 
light by subtracting 1 from your final re- 
sult. Thus, in the example given, for a 
picture taken at 8 A. M. or 4 P. M., sub- 
tract 2 from the final 6, which will give 
you an aperture of f4. Compensation for 
light- or dark-foreground subjects may be 
made by halving or doubling the exposure. 
For a fast film—say, one twice the speed 
of Panatomic— correct by substituting 
1/100th second as a constant shutter speed 
instead of 1/50th. 

Enlargers generally use glass pressure 
plates—admittedly a good way to hold the 
negative flat. But when a negative is held 
in this manner for projection, six exposed 
surfaces can collect dust and lint and im- 
pair the quality of the projected print— 
i. €., two surfaces of the film, and two sur- 
faces of each of the two glass pressure 
plates. 

Do away with the pressure plates—at 
least over the portion of the negative ex- 
posed to the rays of the enlarging lamp— 
and you eliminate two-thirds of the dan- 
ger from dust and lint. 

I have found this very easy to do by 
substituting a celluloid frame for the glass 
pressure plates in my enlarger. Get two 
pieces of heavy celluloid the exact size of 
the glass pressure plates. Cut out of each 
celluloid plate an area exactly the size of 
your negative. 

To cut out the celluloid, score both 
sides deeply with a sharp knife; then the 
piece can be punched out with the thumb. 
To make sure the edges of the cut-out sec- 
tion in both plates coincide, bind the two 
together with adhesive tape and trim the 
cut-out rectangle with a file. 

Use the celluloid plates in your enlarger 
just as the glass plates were used. 
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Hands 


By H. A. von Behr 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


SELDOM paid attention to 

hands, until one day, about seven 
years ago. Near the close of the day, 
the bell rang and a tall girl came in. 
She looked around, her eyes darting 
among my pictures on the walls. 
There were many factory scenes, 
showing laborers at work, guiding 
cranes and attending hot furnaces 
from which molten metal flowed 
into big casting molds. These had 
been made during my career as a 
chemical engineer, and they showed 
plenty of heat, smoke and rough 
work. The young lady must have 
been about to say, “I must be on 
the wrong train!” 

Since she already was in my 
studio, however, she was determined 
enough to tell me why she had come. 
“IT am a model,” she said, “would 
you care to take some pictures of 
my hands?” 

I must confess that I felt just as 
surprised and uncomfortable as she 
did looking at my photographs of 
factory scenes. I could have agreed 
very quickly if she had continued, 
“I’m in the wrong place. You are 
not interested in delicate subjects 
like hands.” 

Hands to me at that time meant 
only something useful, necessary, a 
tool like hammers or pliers, but 
nothing to take pictures of. And 
while I was still thinking of a reply, 
a polite refusal, she took off her 
long black gloves, and there were the 
most beautiful pair of slender, white 


@ For cool, white, marble-like effects, use Pan 
film and overexpose your hand studies. With 
the candle towering above the long fingers, 
Ray 8 Fg aE - ER 
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polish was used. 








@ “Hand and Lilies’’. 
two lilies. 
and that of the lilies, perfect companions, stand out 
in strong contrast — the black background. 
Light red nail polish photographs white with Pan film. 


One hand was arranged with 
The marble-white texture of the hand 


hands I had ever seen. That is how I 
started making pictures of hands. 

I have made hundreds of hand pictures 
since, mostly beautiful, young hands at 
the beginning, and mostly of the hands 
which first inspired me. Today I still am 
convinced that her hands are the most 
beautiful of all. I have taken hands of 
many other models, of socially prominent 

4 people, of old and young, aristocratic and 
humble, wealthy and poor. Many of these 
pictures have been hung in homes as deco- 
rations, others were published and seen 
by people over the world. National adver- 
tisers have used them and presented them 
in artistic cosmetic and fashion advertise- 
ments, and many prizes have been awarded 
to me in photographic exhibitions. 

I also have learned a lot about hands 
and I am rather ashamed of my confes- 
sion stated above that at one time I 
thought of hands only as necessary human 
tools. They may be not only beautiful 
and interesting, but also decorative and 















@ Men’s hands, well suited to the subject are arranged 
in a well balanced composition and express a mood 
—“‘The toast.’ 
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expressive. Hardly any other subject can 
display so many moods and so well. 

What variety of emotion can be created 
by just a pair of hands. They do not have 
to be slender; young hands at all. Old and 
wrinkled ones may be richer in texture 
and expression. They have, like an old 
face, gained cHaracter in years, are 
stronger, and have more plastic appeal. 
Young hands, with their long, unbroken 
lines and gentle curves, lend themselves 
to harmonic designs of grace and beauty. 

This is really nothing new; it has well 
been recognized all through art history by 
great masters. Go and see some of the 
famous paintings, new or old, and look for 
the great importance the hands have in 
those pictures. Hands alone have been 
subjects for masterpieces. There is the 
paintimg of the hands of a young woman 
by Rubens; hand by Holbein; hands of 
St. Nicholas holding a crown by Rafael ; 
“Speaking Hands of Boy” by Dueres, and 
his famous “Praying Hands”. I have just 
mentioned a few; there are many more. 

Hands are not easy to draw or paint 
and for this reason many artists have 
given up the struggle and have dodged 
this subject. But with our medium, the 
camera, and with the right approach, we 
have no fear. It is not difficult to photo- 
graph hands. Almost any camera, any 
camera that will be good enough to pro- 
duce a good portrait. can be used. I 
would, however, recommend a camera 
that has a long focus lens to give you cor- 
rect drawing and perspective. For light- 
ing, use one or two 500-watt lights or 
photofloods. If your lens is of average 
focal length, do not get too close to the 
subject, or you will get your hands out of 
proportion. A portrait attachment is a 
valuable accessory for this work. 

A few words should be said as to the 
proper film. Filters are not necessary, but 
a diffusion disk is at times advisable. This 
is up to your own taste and technique. I 
would advise the use of panchromatic 
films, especially if your subject has youth- 
ful hands. Here it is also necessary to 
pay some attention to the color of the 
nail polish. Panchromatic film will make 











red nails appear lighter; and, unless you 
want a light color, the polish should be 

a fairly dark red. 
A light red polish used with a pan- 
chromatic film reproduces almost white. 
a: The dark, almost brown, nail polish shows 
up as snappy black and white. All the 
photographs shown here 
were made with panchro- 
matic films, except “Sew- 
ing Hands” for which or- 
thochromatic film was 
used. In pictures of old 
hands, or men’s hands, 
you want to bring out 
texture, wrinkles, and 
tones. Panchromatic films, 
especially the faster ones, 
don’t render skin textures. 
They make your subject 
appear pale and smooth. 

As for exposure, if you 
desire texture and model- 
ing, underexpose slightly 
and develop for the nor- 
mal time. You want tex- 
ture and modeling with 
most hand studies, partic- 
ularly with old hands, 
working hands, and men’s 
hands. However, if you 
want to create cool, white, 
marble-like effects for 
slender, white hands, over 
expose slightly and give 
full development. 

My preference in print- 
ing paper is for a smooth 
white surface for youth- 
ful hands. Old hands and 
working hands, I prefer to 
print on a buff stock, the 
tone of which approaches 
the true color of the human skin tex- 
ture. 


These pictures all were made with ar- 
tificial light. There is no reason, however, 
why the same effect cannot be obtained 
with daylight and outdoors. I would 
avoid bright sunlight or spotty light and 
would take my pictures in the shade to 
obtain a quiet, even illumination. Avoid 




























































strong highlights outdoors as well as in the 
studio. 

As every man has his own technique, 
I would not be surprised if you pro- 
duced excellent pictures by methods 
opposite from mine. Try new ap-, 
proaches and technique, this is my ad- 


@ As this is a portrait study of hands rather than a 
face, the latter is subordinated and the marble white 
wrists and fingers hold the center of the stage. 
oe and delicacy is expressed in ‘‘Hands and 

eil.” . 


vice to everyone, including myself. 
The pioneer spirit is what gets re- 
sults in the new field of photography. 

I want to lead your attention to a fas- 
cinating subject, one you may never have 
thought of, because I myself had to be 
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@ Tulip, leaves and dark nails make a pleasant composition with long, slender hands, 
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_ playing or working, 


led to it. I hope that you, too, will find 
hands interesting and full of possibilities. 

It is not difficult to find a model. Your 
friends will be glad to pose. You don’t 
even have to take much of their time. 


‘Study their hands at every-day pursuits 


and plan your picture right there. Catch 
them while they are active or relaxed, 
sewing, knitting, 
reading, stuffing a pipe, or holding a 
hammer. Also consider hands of children 
at play, eating an apple or grasping a 
glass of milk. Keep your eyes open and 
you will find graceful women’s hands 
among your acquaintances, which in 
themselves are enough inspiration for 
composition. As is so important for all 
pictorial work, make your center of in- 
terest, in this case the hands, a real cen- 
ter of interest. To do this it is important 
to eliminate all distractions. 

First, select a suitable background. As 
you can see by the accompanying illustra- 
tions, I prefer a black background against 
which the hands stand out. A light grey 
or white background also would be suit- 
able, providing the tone of the background 
was s everal 
shades lighter 
than the light- 
est tone in the 
hands. Other- 
wise hands and 
background 
will merge into 
a monotone. 

For example, 
look at “The 
Toast” on page 
28. A light- 
colored bac k- 
ground was 
used, but it was 
spot-lighted in 
such fashion— 
as you will no- 
tice — that the 
hands are seen 
against black 
parts of the 
background and 
only the beer 


@ For texture and modeling 


mugs, being dark in tone, are seen 
against light parts of the background. This 
assured adequate contrast. 

The result is a photograph which em- 
phasizes not so much the hands, as what 
they are doing. Perhaps a combination of 
the two points may be seen below in - 
“Sewing Hands”: Here both the action— 
drawing the needle—and the fingers— 
modelled by the light—are emphasized. 

Compare with the decorative hands in 
the earlier illustrations. There neither 
action nor texture is important and the 
aim is for the cold perfection of fine, 
marble statuary. 

Nevertheless, hands doing things always 
will be good subjects for possible sale to 
advertising agencies, newspapers and 
magazines. 

Such hand pictures, however, are more 
utilitarian than artistic. Hands may be 
interesting decorative and _ expressive. 
They do not have to be useful. This is 
my philosophy and when I desire a pic- 
torial print, I emphasize not what the 
hands are doing, but the hands them- 
selves, what they are. 


with hands that are male, worki or old, use ortho- 


chromatic film and underexpose slightly. In “Sewing Hands’’ fingers with character 
as well as gentleness guide the thin metallic needle. The thimble is an important 
part of the composition leading the eye to the center of interest. 
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The Figure 


By Alfred Cheney Johnston 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


The author of “Enchanting Beauty” 

here describes how he poses, lights, 

arranges and photographs his, char- 
acteristic figure studies. 


HE nude figure is a difficult photo- 

graphic subject because it does not 
lend itself readily to arrangement by the 
photographer unless he knows in advance 
what pose or effect to strive for. The 
average figure study when printed, be- 
comes a snapshot of an embarrassed lady 
without clothes. 

The use of veils, drapes, chairs, back- 
grounds or other stage props, instead of 
relieving the si.1ation only accentuates 
it. This is partly because of mental as- 
sociations with so-called French art made 
up of suggestive boudoir scenes in which 
veils serve to draw attention to details 
they are supposed to conceal. 


As a result, draped studies are the most 
likely to result in suggestive photographs 
and therefore they are the most difficult 
to arrange for composition. 

I like to tackle difficult subjects and go- 
ing against the rules. When I use props, 
as in Fig. 3 and Fig. 4, for example, the 
results are successful, I believe. They are 
artistic compositions and what I set out 
to design. 

It is all a matter of technique, not 
morals. A slight error in posing, the in- 
clusion of superfluous or inappropriate 
props or permitting the model to assume 
an expression or pose alien to the idea 
which the photographer seeks to portray, 
these are the things which may result in 
a suggestive or offensive picture. 
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“Malt Mirage.” + Fig. 1. 
@ A double exposure on one negative. This also may 
be effect printing two negatives on one sheet 
of paper. The pose of the model was arranged to 
fit into the beer glass. 


Fig. 2 
@ A composition conceived to refute the conten- 
tion that backgrounds for figure studies must 
be of neutral hue. The circular arra 
was planned, not on the enlarging easel, but 
while posing the model. 


Another fetish concerns backgrounds. 


They should be neutral in tone, say the 
purists. It is true that in most figure stud- 
ies the background is a monotone as in 
Fig. 3, or at least subordinated by being 
held out of focus. 

Not being content with this rule, how- 
ever, I conceived a composition im which 
the background, in the classical motif, 
should be an important part of the com- 
position. The result was Fig. 2. This 
study illustrates also the value of con- 
ceiving a photograph before it is shot. 

The circular composition was worked 
out in advance before beginning to work 
with the model. The amount of figure 
to show in the circle, the arrangement of 
the draperies and the columns in the 
background were carefully planned in 
advance. 

One should give time and thought to 
working out compositions in his mind’s 
eye so that when he starts to expose he 
will know what he is trying to get. Too 
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@ The drapery accents the figure’s curves. Falling 
from the shoulder in a graceful sweep it ——_ 
the eye to the fingers and mirror; then to the sub. 
ject’s face, it completes a circle of attention. 


many men just begin to pose the model 


without 
mind, trusting to luck. You will run a 
greater chance of having a good compo- 
sition by planning than by shooting first 
then trying to see how you can crop it 
to make a picture. 

The glass in Fig. 1. was photographed 
first, against a black background, and the 
two girls, also on a black background, 
were photographed on the same film. 
Each was slightly underexposed. The re- 
sult depends entirely on accurate judg- 
ment of exposure time. 
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any definite arrangement in| 


The use of drapery and other objects 
to help make a good composition is shown 
in Fig. 3. Notice that the drapery, fall- 
ing from the shoulder, brings the eye 
around in a pleasing line to the mir- 
ror and the head. 

In making a photograph of this kind 
one must explain to the model what is 
wanted and have her try it several times 
until she is rather used to the pose and 
has found how to keep her balance. 
While she is doing this get your camera 
in place and lights set. Then have the 
model try it again. Take several shots 
when she doesn’t know you are doing so. 

It was taken with a Zeiss Ikon, 154¢ by 
24%. Two lights were used, one for the 
flat general light and a spot. I like sim- 








ple lightings best and a negative that is 
dense enough ‘to give rich tones. Simple 
lighting brings out all the modeling and 
tone desired. 

Fig. 4 is somewhat different. Dramatic 
lighting was used with the model in a 
pose where relaxation was the theme. 
Correct position of feet and legs were 
‘ very important, the pointing toe giving 
graceful line and length to the figure. 
Important also was the correct angle of 
the musical instrument. The carefully 


posed arms, hands, and fingers are all 
very vital parts of the picture. 
should fail 


picture 


If any 
to be 
would 


Fig. 4. 

@ The introduction of props and dramatic lighting 
made this a difficult subject. Feet, legs and point- 
ing toes give graceful line and length to the figure. 
Arms, hands and fingers as well as the angle of the 
musical instrument are vital parts of the composition. 


of these 
correctly 


problems 
handled, the 


not succeed as a pictorial composition. 

The artistic point of view is important 
for an understanding of composition and 
vaiues of light and shade. The camera 
can only take what it sees. Lighting, 
pose, expression of the model, etc., are 
the job of the man behind the camera. 

There are many methods of making 
artistic prints such as working on the 
negative, making a paper negative, com- 
bining two or more negatives into one 
print; gum or bromoil printing and en- 
larging tricks that will give artistic and 
novel effects. I believe in such devices 
only when they produce a desired effect. 

The photographs illustrating this article 
were made without relying on any manip- 
ulation and are within the range of any- 
one with a camera and roll of film. 





Playing With Pattern 


By Samuel Grierson 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


Pattern is one of the most fascinating things in photography. 
It is an all-year, all-weather subject and there 
is no end to its possibilities. 


VERY photograph is a pattern, an 
arrangement of blacks and whites. 
When tones are placed so as to repeat 
themselves, the picture may become a 
design. Repetition—of line and mass— 


then is the first characteristic of a design 
picture. 

Pure pattern tends to carry one step 
further the orderly arrangement of objects 


seen in an effective still life or landscape. 

Merely throwing a bunch of toothpicks 
or piston rings on a table will not create a 
pattern picture unless the resulting com- 
position conforms to the principles of 
pictorialism, the first necessity of which is 
for a center of interest. 

In the case of a street scene or land- 
scape, the removal of the center of interest 


@ “Jazz Notes’’ was made with a portrait attachment over the lens, the camera 


placed to obtain perspective and enlargement of the foreground keys. 


Fig. 1 





destroys the entire plan and, very likely, 
the entire picture. 

In pure pattern, the removal of any 
object in the picture destroys the de- 
sign. For example, in ; 
Shadows” (Fig. 4), a break in the fence § 
would certainly destroy the effect. You 
might still have a picture, but it no 
longer would be a pattern. 

Indoors, every room from kitchen to 
parlor is full of pattern possibilities. 
“Jazz Notes” (Fig. 1) was made with 
artificial light. It was made with an 
old type 4 by 5 instrument picked up 
second-hand for five dollars. The 
ancient camera was as big as an 8 by 
10. Despite the size, it had no extension 
bellows so I had to use a portrait at- 
tachment over the lens. 

Piano keys are built for pattern pic- 
tures so the subject was easy. I used a 
100 watt light in a tarnished. reflector. 
Brilliant lights eat up shadows. For 
some pictures, I use a mere 25-watt bulb. 
An exposure of two minutes at {22 on 
Eastman Commercial Pan cut film was 
made and developed in A-B-C Pyro. 
The print, which has been accepted in five 
international salons, was made on P.M.C. 
2, toned sepia. 

Designs challenge those who complain 
that there is nothing worth making a pic- 
ture of in their immediate locality. It 
saves trips to far off places in search of 
camera suBjects. 


“Angles” (Fig. 2) was made without 
forethought and without the aid of arti- 
ficial light. The stairs are in a public 
building and, descending them, I felt in- 
terested in the angles formed by the steps, 
the hand rails, etc. I had my camera but 
no tripod. The light was none too good 
but I decided to take a chance. Bracing 
myself in a corner, holding myself stiff, 
and holding my breath, I made an ex- 
posure of one-fifth second at f16. I got 
my picture as you can see and it turned 
out to be one of my favorites. It still 
gives me the same feeling of mystery that 
“comes over me when I see a painting by 
the great sur-realist, Dali or a drawing by 


“Rhythmic 4 


ANGLES Fig. 

@ Repetittion, the first necessity in successful design 
pictures, is less obvious here than in Fig. 1. The 
angles in the steps and hand rails, together with 
foreshortening perspective, give the effect of descend- 
ing rhythms in a sur-realist painting. 


Gustave Dore though I am the first to 
admit that the print is as nothing in com- 
parison to the work of either of these men. 

I used an Ihagee 24 by 3%, S. S. Pan 
cut film, developed in D-76, and made a 
print on Agfa Brovira Velvet. It has never 
been exhibited. 

“Fantasy” (Fig. 3) is a picture which 
grew on me, so to speak. For weeks I 
noticed the sun falling upon the bars of 
the fire escape at my bedroom window. 
Morning after morning I looked at the 
various patterns forming and changing 
with the movement of the light and I 
knew in my heart that here certainly was 
a pattern picture. Unintentional and un- 
expected help was given by the landlord 
who decided to paint the fire escape. With 
fresh paint on the ironwork, the lights 
and shadows stood out with intensity. 

Because of the angle of the lens and 
the width of the window, I was forced to 
include more on the negative than I 
wanted in the final picture. “Fantasy” 
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is not the result of composition in the 
darkroom, for I knew definitely when I 
took the picture just how much I would 
use. A print made from the full negative 
is presented here to show what 
eliminated. 

It was made with the camera on a 
tripod, and composed on the ground 
glass. Bulb exposure was f22 on S. S. 
Pan developed in D-76. 

This picture was hung in the London 
Salon of 1936, the 13th Annual Midland 
Counties Salon, England, and in the 
Boston Salon, 1936—three outstanding 
shows—in addition to a number of other 
well known salons. 

I mention salon 
people are apt to 
tures would be 
rejected and I 
point out the rec- 
ords of these 
prints to show that 
such not the 
case. 

Fig. 4, like Fig. 
2, was made on 


was 


records because many 
feel that pattern pic- 


is 


@ The author waited 
for weeks to capture 
this design. Only 
after it was freshly 
painted, however, did 
the ironwork furnish 
the desired pattern. 
Below is a print of 
the whole negative 
before ‘cropping. 


FANTASY Fig. 3 
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The exposure was 1/25th at f 11 on Panatomic, de- 
veloped in Kodalk. The salon print was made on 
Brovira Velvet and has been included in the 100 
Print Travel Salon of the Photographic Society of 
America for 1938, the first and only salon to date to 
which this print has been offered. 

It might be well to mention that this sort of 
composition is done best with a ground glass focus- 
ing camera used with a tripod. If you can get your 





the spur of the moment. I was on a jaunt 
about town with another pictorialist in 
search of pictures. Walking along a path 
in Riverside Park, I noticed this new, low 
fence put up to protect the grass. As my 
eye followed it I noted the curve of the 
long shadows and decided that it was a 
picture. My friend of this afternoon 
could see nothing in what I was taking. 

He was looking for beautiful landscapes, 
harbor scenes, spring blossoms and the 
like ; subjects which were pleasing to me 
also. However, while he was so engaged, 
I took “Rhythmic Shadows.” This also 
was a case of a fresh paint job. The 
fence fairly sparkled in the sunlight. It 


was made in the late afternoon in Novem- 
ber with a Rolleiflex held in the hand. 





































































composition exactly right at the 
time you make your exposure in- 
stead of composing on the enlarg- 
ing easel it is more likely to be 
effective. 

Make pictures which please 
you, and eventually you. will 
make pictures which are pleasing 
to others. Sometimes, however, 
critical opinion will not coincide 
with your own. 

Consider Fig. 5 and Fig. 6. 
The second does not please me as 
much as the first, and yet several 
pictorialists have rated these two 
prints in the opposite order. 

I had “Flagstones” in mind for 
some weeks before I made the 
final exposure. I had watched 
the laborers lay the stones for a 
new path in the park and the 
more I looked at the stones being 
laid in place, the more I felt that 
there was indeed a picture. The 
odd and uneven shapes of the 
stones fascinated me and I studied 
the path and its various designs for weeks. 
At last, I exposed my film from the angle 
that pleased me the most, composing the 
picture in the small brilliant-view finder. 
To date this print has hung in three inter- 
national salons. 


“Pavement” (Fig. 6) was made of 
another part of the same path. It is an 
inferior treatment of pattern, I feel, as 
the large stones in the foreground are far 
too forceful in respect to the rest of the 
picture. Not everyone agrees with me on 
this point, however. 


Patterns of light and shadows are in- 
teresting, but, with many subjects texture 
is important. That is why I stop down 
as far as possible. In the darkroom I give 
full development to both film and paper. 
At 65° F. I give S. S. Pan 20 minutes in 
D-76; 15 minutes in A-B-C Pyro; eight 
minutes in Kodalk, I expose the bromide 
paper with the enlarger stopped down to 
about f22. This gives me time to dodge 
if necessary and besides I feel, despite 
theories to the contrary, that it does 





























RHYTHMIC SHADOWS 
@ Another example in which proper angle of sun breaks 


Fig. 4 


or makes a design. This excellent composition was 
made on the spur of the moment without conscious 
planning. 


sharpen the image. At least, stopping 
down at this point of the procedure will 
correct any slight errors in focusing. I 
make my exposure long enough so the 
print will take at least one and one-half 
minutes to develop and I prefer to have 
the time of development closer to two or 
three minutes. 

By way of warning it may be said that 
texture is not desired when it is in the 
background, however. 

You may ask if such subjects as are re- 
produced with this article are worth the 
effort of printing and developing. My 
answer is that if you feel a subject un- 
worthy of attention forget it and continue 
to photograph what interests you. The 
creative photographer, the one who will 
eventually reach the top, does not con- 
sider rewards first and pictures second. 
He does not refuse to take a picture be- 
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FLAGSTONES Fig. 5 


@ A small stop for maximum definition is desired in 
most design pictures as the elements of such a 
composition require that all parts be in focus. Ex- 
posure 1/25 at £16. Compare with Fig. 6 another 
treatment of the same walk. 


cause he fears there is no immediate 
market or because it will not “get by” 
salon judges. 

Pattern pictures need light and shadows. 
Never attempt them on a dreary, overcast 
day. Actual rain holds possibilities as wet 
subjects gain reflections. 

Pattern can be made with the nude 
figure, or with the human face, or with 
material similar to the examples shown 
here. There is no end to the possibilities 
save in your imagination. 

Most pattern pictures are likely to be 
taken on the spur of the moment when, 
as you pass a scene, sunlight, clouds or 
other details are just right. Sometimes, 
however, a photographer will literally 
camp on the doorstep of a subject until 
perfect conditions mature. 

A third method is the one employed in- 
doors when all details are subject to the 
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photographer’s control. Then he 
can arrange subject and lighting 
to get exactly the desired effect. 
When working this way, “retakes” 
are possible (and often necessary) , 
but the final result should be the 
least haphazard of all. 

The fourth method is really a 
further stage of the other three. 
It involves composing on the en- 
larging easel. By cropping the 
print, dodging, tilting the easel, 
etc., many effects can be obtained 
from a single negative and an 
unpromising bit of emulsion may 
turn out a highly effective print. 

Pattern pictures especially lend 
themselves to darkroom manipu- 
lation. Many a negative which 
appears to be of no earthly good 
may contain a bit of design that 
is only waiting to be enlarged, 
cropped, and composed into an 
exhibition print. 


PAVEMENT . = 6 
@ Dispute raged around the respective merits of the 
two pictures on this page. 














How to Make Prints from Movie Film 


_— great fun to have “stills” from your 
own movies to advertise a “home 
showing,” or perhaps the “premiere” of 
that colossal epic you took of the baby 
or the vacation trip. 

Prints from movie film may be made 
in the enlarger almost as easily as prints 
from minicam negatives. 

There are two essential differences. 
(1) The movie film is smaller than any 
still camera negative. (2) With the 
movie film, you start from a positive. 

The 16 mm. film is approximately 4 
the area of a 35 mm. standard movie 
frame or about ¥ the area of a 35 mm. 
minicam negative. Assuming the mini- 
ature camera negative can be enlarged to 
cover a space of 80 square inches with- 
out difficulty then the 16 mm. should 
stand an enlargement to at least 10 square 
inches. As the 16 mm. frame has the pro- 
portions of three to four the enlargement 
up to a print size of three by four inches 
would give 12 square inches of area, which 
is reasonably within the limits indicated. 
To do this means that the frame will be 
enlarged approximately 10 diameters. 

The 8 mm. frame is only about % 
the size of the 16 mm. frame so that a 
10 diameter enlargement would give a 
small picture approximately 1% by 2 
inches, about the size of the old “vest 
pocket” camera negative. This is not 
very big but if the frame is very care- 
fully selected, and the original 8 mm. film 
was a good one, the picture should be 
satisfactory at an enlargement of at least 
2% by 3% inches. 

The simplest way to make a still, of 


course, is to put the film into your mini- 
ature camera enlarger and enlarge it just 
exactly as you would any miniature cam- 
era negative. The only departure from 
standard practice in this case is the fact 
that the 16 mm. is already a positive. For- 
tunately this positive has extremely fine 
grain so the problem of grain is not as 
great as it might otherwise be. The 
enlargement may be made upon direct 
positive paper. (Direct positive paper is 
a standard product and may be obtained 
from your dealer). Even Kodachrome 
film sometimes gives a satisfactory en- 
largement upon direct positive paper. As 
paper is color-blind, however, color film 
should be enlarged onto a panchromatic 
negative. From this negative the enlarge- 
ment willl be made. 

The first step, select the desired frames 


@ When enlarging onto 
film, it is necessary to 
cover the enlarger to 
prevent light leaks. 
The cover should pref- 
erably be of dark cloth. 
Test it by turning on 
the enlarger in total 
darkness. If light 
escapes, it will fog the 
film while you are en- 
larging on it. Arrange 
cover until no light 
escapes. 





for enlargement. Examine all of that part 
of the film which contains the action you 
desire to record as a still. It is better to 
do this with a magnifier or a film viewer 
as the projector operates too rapidly for 
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the examination to be done in actual pro- 
jecting. Many amateurs who have not 
had occasion to examine their motion 
picture film closely will be surprised to 
find a considerable amount of blur in 
almost every frame. This makes it neces- 
sary to examine the film with the utmost 
care, because obviously a blurred original 
cannot possibly make an acceptable print. 

When the desired frame has been found 
a mask should be made with an aperture 
just large enough for the frame and the 
miniature enlarger used for making the 
projection print. When a negative is de- 
sired from a black and white motion 
picture film the enlargement should be 
made upon Process film. (For Kodachrome 
originals, Process Panchromatic is recom- 
mended). The determination of exposure 
and the entire routine is handled exactly 
as in the case of making paper prints. 

When working with process film, a red 
safelight may be used, but with pan- 
chromatic film, you will work in total 
darkness. As the lamphouse of enlargers 
are not light-tight, it will be necessary to 
throw a black cloth over the top of the 
enlarger. The correct exposure will be a 
fraction of a second. 

When the proper exposure has been 
determined the negatives can then be 
made in rapid succession. The entire 
laboratory technique is the same as for any 
enlarging except that the developer for 
the negatives should be : 


Metol 15 grains 
Sodium sulphite 214, ounces 
Hydrochinon 130 grains 
Sodium carbonate 360 grains 
Potassium bromide 70 grains 
Water, u.s. 32 ounces 


The projections should be so timed that 
they will develop to full density in this 
developer in three minutes at a temper- 
ature of 70 degrees. It must be remem- 
bered that these are to be negatives, which 
means that they must be carried to full 
density so that even in the thinnest shadow 
there is a certain amount of silver deposit. 
One of the most difficult facts to learn 


~ about making duplicate negatives is to 


get them deeply enough developed ; a thin, 
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weak image can not give a good paper 
positive. 

The films are fixed, washed and dried 
in the usual way and from them the 
paper enlargement is obtained. 

The argument is usually offered that 
by using care a 35 mm. negative may be 
enlarged to 16 by 20 inches, which after 
all is only a 16 diameter enlargement. 
As a matter of fact it is comparatively 
rare to find a miniature camera negative 
on 35 mm. film which would give a really 
good print of this size. If the 16 mm. 
frame is enlarged 16 diameters, the print 
size would be somewhat less than 5 by 7 
inches while the 8 mm. would be about 
2% by 3%. This perhaps is the true 
reason why so many amateurs have failed 
in making 16 mm. enlargements. When 
you consider that when making a 8 by 
10 print from a 16 mm. frame is equiva- 
lent to making a 2 by 3 foot enlargement 
on an ordinary miniature camera negative 
the difficulties can be appreciated. 

Another thing which too often is for- 
gotten is the fact that the motion picturc 
camera operating at normal speed give; 
an exposure of 1/50th of a second or 
slower. We also know that when we expect 
to make very high ratio enlargements from 
the miniature camera we either use a high 
shutter speed or use a tripod, or we do 
both. Not only is the speed of the motion 
picture camera too slow for most subjects, 
but as it has already been stated this 
speed is so slow that many objects show 
a very definite blur. This is not visible 
on the motion picture screen because we 
do not normally see moving objects sharp- 
ly, although we think that we do. When 
the film is projected on the screen our 
eyes are deceived just as they are in real 
life. This is due to what physicists call 
“persistence of vision.” 

The main troubles, then, in making stills 
from motion picture film are caused by 
failure to select adequately sharp frames 
and attempts to make excessive enlarge- 
ments. Begin by selecting a frame in 
which the image is sharp when enlarged ; 
and from 16mm. film, be satisfied with 
3% x4% or 4x5-inch prints, 














“Shooting” 


the Screen 


Take Your Minicam to the Movies 


OW it’s “movie performance” pic- 

tures. Snapping stills from the 
silver screen during the course of a motion 
picture run has become a _ professional 
assignment although, like many other in- 
novations in professional photography, it 
started purely as an idle hobby a few 
years back in the minicam era. Borrow- 















ing the cue from stage perform- 
ance photography, a minicam 
field of long standing in which 
many professionals have made 
fine reputations for themselves, 
the movie performance shooters 
bid fair to duplicate the success 
of their “legitimate” brethren. 

As in stage work, the amateur 
has practically the same oppor- 
tunities to take pictures as the 
professional. An ultra fast lens is not 
necessary. Shutter speeds may range from 
1/5th of a second to about 1/50. Most 
shots will probably be made at 1/25th, 
which is the slowest shutter speed prac- 
tical when holding the camera in the 
hand. 

It is not possible to name a standard 
exposure as the amount of screen illum- 
ination varies with the theatre. Use pan 


film and your lens at maximum opening. 

On a standard movie screen, 24 pic- 
tures are projected per second. This 
means there is a blank space between 
pictures. If your shutter is set for 1/50th 
or faster, you may catch only one of 
these black spaces or perhaps a moving 
frame. For this reason, it is a good idea 
to use a shutter speed of about 1/10th 
so as to catch more than one movie 
frame. For slow speeds, you will 
have to rest your camera on the seat 
before you—providing it’s not oc- 
cupied. 

The best vantage point for shoot- 
ing the movies is directly in front of 
the screen since the subject, physically 


@ Screen shooting, unlike stage photography, offers 
excellent opportunities for closeups. 






speaking, is a plane and therefore .can 
afford no opportunity for up, down or ob- 
lique angles, as in stage photography. If 
you sit in the orchestra, select a place a 
few rows back from the screen so as to 
permit you to hold the camera fairly level. 
This tilt, however, will not prove bother- 
some, in most cases, as it can easily be 
corrected under the enlarger, by avoiding 
(Page 67, please) 
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In An Editor’s Office 


“Life-and-Death” Struggle, or story of Men 
Worrying a Manuscript 


TORY-TELLING with pictures is lots 
of fun and your characters needn’t be 
actors, either. 

Just let them act naturally, as if no 
camera were around. We know it’s 
not so easy as it sounds, but it’s been 
done and can be done again. Take 
the example illustrating this little 
piece. The cast of characters com- 
prises A. P. Peck, Associate Editor, 7 
and F. D. McHugh, Managing Edi- ™* 
tor, of Scientific American, and the ima” 
drama depicted revolves around the 
life-and-death struggle between a 
manuscript and a couple of hard- 
boiled editors. 





























@ Picking up an article submitted by 
a photography expert, the editor 
sighs pleasantly and puffs his pipe. 


@ Striking a snag, he drops the pipe 
and goes over the material word 
by word. 


@ Enter the managing editor, 
“‘What’s the trouble?”’ 


A casual visitor barged into Edi- 
tor Peck’s office one afternoon, 
stuck a Photoflood bulb into a 
desk lamp, climbed on a desk and 
unceremoniously shot away at the 
editor with a Contax equipped 
with the Sonnar f1.5 lens wide 
open at 1/25 of a second. Later, 
Managing Editor McHugh walked 
in. and there was more shooting. 
~ In this particular case, the sub- 
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jects were actually working, and no bluff, 
except for the last shot shown in the illus- 
trations and maybe one or two others 
obligingly posed by the camera-weary edi- 
tors who hoped by this acquiescence to get 
rid of their disturbing visitor. 

In a similar manner, you can photo- 
a graph a couple of cronies discussing some- 
thing or other over a glass of beer, or a 
couple of youngsters quietly playing a 
game or any other human or animal sub- 
ject in which there is a story element that 
could be made into a picture series. 

It is not impossible to make a picture 
series in the “candid” manner without ex- 
citing the awareness of the subject or sub- 
jects, but in many cases it will be necessary 
to persuade the subjects to enlist in the 
photographer’s project. 
















@ But two heads are 
no better than one. 
The M.E. chews his 
moustache and the 
Ed., not knowing 
what else to do, 
gnaws his pipe stem. 


@ ‘‘On the one hand 
but on the other 
hand—It’s 
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PHOTOGRAPHING ELECTRICITY 
Without Light 


O one knows what electricity is, but 

now it has been possible to photo- 
graph an electric current, or at least its 
effect. 

It is commonly understood that the 
camera sees the world quite differently 
than the human eye. Photographic film is 
sensitive to radiations to which the eye 
does not respond—such as infra red, ultra 
violet, X-rays, radium rays, etc. 

One can, however, go still a step farther 
and take pictures with neither camera nor 
light. This can be done by utilizing elec- 
tric current directly on the silver bromide 
emulsion of the film. 

Electricity can be photographed, as the 
following simple experiment will prove. 
Take two coins and put them on a piece 
of film (of course this is done in a dark- 
room) in such a manner that there is no 
contact between the two coins. Then con- 
nect each coin with one of the poles of an 
electric battery and leave connected for 





@ The negative pole causes deposition of 
a regular form, perhaps like fine hairs. 
Note that the emanations are relatively 

- less from the inner loop of the clips as 
this part is shielded by the outer loop. 
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@ When the positive pole of the high volt- 
age is connected to the subject, the 
emanations photographed look like vio- 
lent flashes. 


about four days. Then develop the film 
and there will appear the pictures of the 
coins. No image will appear if the coins 
are not connected to the battery. 

The next experiment requires the use 
of a high voltage current, and produced 
the pictures shown on this page. 

The apparatus is quite simple. A thick 
glass or marble plate is placed on a table. 
A piece of tin is placed on the glass, and 
on the glass the photographic film, emul- 
sion side up. The object to be photo- 
graphed, which must consist either of 
metal, or be enveloped in metal, is placed 
on the film. 

The tin plate is connected with one 
pole of the high tension electric current, 
and the object to be photographed con- 
nected to the other pole. The current is 
switched on for several minutes, and then 
the film is developed as usual. 




















“FAST” DEVELOPING 


Trying D-72 for Maximum Film Speed 


-72 a minicam developer? 

“Impossible, for it is defi- 
nitely a paper developer and con- 
tains enough sodium carbonate to 
blast grain to the size of hens’ 
eggs,” you exciaim. “Perhaps you 
have sniffed just about one dose 
of hypo too much.” 

Confronted one day with the 
desire of seeing the results of 16 
exposures on a 127 size film and 
having exhausted the old standby 
D-76, I decided to try the merits, 
if any, of D-72. Not, of course, 
without considerable misgiving 
and skepticism. For there on the 
horizon King Grain loomed large 
and menacing. Nor was I over- 
looking such factors as quality of high- 
lights, shadow detail, etc. 

Consoling myself with the virtue of 
the fact that one learns only by experi- 
ment, for tray-development I mixed one 
ounce of solution to one of water, and 
with a temperature of 65°, developed 5 
minutes. The result on this first film while 
not wholly satisfactory was very encourag- 
ing.. It indicated two things. First, using 
an exposure meter, all exposures must be 
halved. Second, indications of a high 
quality development were obvious and 
development must be kept on the thin 
side. Subsequent experiment proved this 
to be so. 

With careful processing, maintaining a 
constant temperature of 65° and develop- 
ing the negatives thin, for obvious reasons, 
and within reason, I have found it possible 
to produce glossy 8 x 10 and semi-matt 
11 x 14 prints without any trace of grain. 
I have used either whole or part of 35 mm. 
and half vestpocket size negatives. If 
necessary I am sure I could go beyond 
the print sizes mentioned, although I have 








@ From an enlargement, 5x7, made from a minicam 
negative developed in D72. Despite the large area 
of middle tone in the sky, grain size was not exces- 
sive in this print. 


never been compelled to do so. 

What more can the average minicamist 
ask with respect to size? Not much unless 
he is a grain-fiend with a mania for super- 
colossal prints regardless as to whether or 
not his negatives merit super-colossal ex- 
pense too. 

While I do not advocate D-72 for a 
steady minicam negative diet, used dis- 
criminately it has its place, particularly 
under adverse light conditions. Those of 
us who can boast of a lens no faster than 
{3.5 or f4.5 and have been wondering 
how to land those difficult stage shots, not 
overlooking movie film shots too, if you 
are interested, open wide your diaphragms 
and shoot with exposures ranging from 
1/25 to 1/100 for stage and 1/10 to 
1/25 for movie film. - 

And if you process in D-72 you will be 
rewarded with results that virtually place 
you in that-class which gets shots at f 
point nothing. The developer seems to 
possess that quality which gives the film 
that extra lift—S. F. Ressetar. 
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“Flash,” the Cover’s Shot! 
How to Use Flash Lighting for Color Pictures 


LASH BULBS were used for shooting the 

cover on this issue of Minicam. An out- 
door, spring scene was wanted—but winter 
winds were still blowing when the photograph 
was made, so a studio shot was decided upon. 

Flash lighting was needed for an instantane- 
ous exposure to catch the movement of the 
spaniel. “Open” flash was used. All Ights 
were turned out except a 25 watt lamp at some 
distance from the subjects. The shutter was 
put on “bulb.” At the proper moment (1) 
shutter was opened (2) light switch pressed (3) 
shutter closed. 

Open flash also can be used with shutter set 
at about % second. In such case, shutter is 
pressed and light switched in the next fraction 
of an instant while shutter is open. 

The reflectors, each loaded with a large No. 
75 photoflash bulb, were placed in the follow- 
ing manner: six on the right side of the model 
as the main source of light and three on the 
left to act as backlights. The placing of the 
reflectors in such a way so as not to cast 
shadows on the background plus the concentra- 
tion of the light source gave a feeling of sun- 
light. In order to heighten the illusion of beinz 
out of doors six electric fans were placed as 
close as possible to the model in such positions 
as to give a windblown effect to skirt, scarf and 
hair. 

As can be seen from the photograph on this 
page, the background was a canvas painting 
and the foreground a grass mat. 

As in all work done with flash lighting it 
was deemed advisable to take a number cf shots 
and then select the best one. When all lights, 
except the dim 25-watt bulb, were turned off, 
the spaniel (who is an experienced model) as- 
sumed his work was done and started to run 
away. As a result, the first shot was ruined. 

The next was not so hot, either, and Pho- 
tographer Randt said something about “get- 
ting nowhere fast.” He possibly referred to 
the flash bulbs being used up. With nine giant 
ones gcing at a time, the lighting cost per ex- 
posure ran about five bucks. 

At this time, a visitor said that this being her 
first experience in a studio, she thought it very 
interesting. This chance remark resulted in an 
invitation from Mr. Randt to MINICAM readers 
interested in taking color pictures to visit his 
studio during the making of a picture. 

The next shot was the one desired. 

Exposure was nine No. 75 photoflash, at f20. 
Dufaycolor film was used and developed im- 
mediately after exposure. 

_ Below are exposure tables for taking color 
shots with flash lighting. Flash exposure tables 
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@ Studio scene during the filming of MINICAM’S 
cover, showing the use of a painted background. 
Taken with Superflash and Mendelsohn synchronizer. 


for black and whites will appear in the next 
issue of MrnicaM. 


FLASH BULB EXPOSURE 
TABLES 
Dufaycolor Film with 1A filter 
Mazda Photoflash 


Distances in feet, lamp to subject covered by 
1 photoflash lamp in a good reflector. 


Distances in feet from lamp to subject. 


f2 f3.5 f4.5 (5.6 f6.3 f8 fil f16 f22 /32 
No. 10. 38 22 17 14 12 10 7 >, 3 
No. 20. 54 31 24 20 183 14 10 73 & 
No. 75.100 58 45 373 31 26 183 134 9 64 


These figures are based on room with medium 
colored walls and ceiling. Where pictures are 
made outdoors or under adverse wall and ceil- 
ing reflection conditions use the next larger 
diaphragm opening or reduce distance to about 
70 percent of that shown. 


f3.5 f4.5 {6.3 fs fil = fil6 
Ne. 20. oy 20+. 25 174 14 104 7 5 


@ Average distance in feet, lamp to subject, covered 
by one Mazda Photoflash Lamp No. 20 in a good re- 
flector when synchronized at 1/200th second. Dufay- 
color with 1A filter: 


Wabash Superflash with Dufaycolor 
Quantity Size f4.5 


Neos. 
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These tables may be used for “open and 
close” flashes and for synchronized flashes with 
shutter speeds of 1/25th or 1/50th sec. For 
shutter speed of 1/100th sec. use one stop larger 
opening; for 1/200th use two stops larger 
opening ; for 1/500th use three full stops larger 
opening. 


KODACHROME 
Wabash Superflash bulbs 


Distances in feet from lamp to subject: 


Bulb 
Size f1.5 f2 f2.8 f.4 f5.6 f8 fil f16 f22 f32 
Type A 1 40 2 20 14 10 7 5 33 23.. 
2 68 48 3% 24 17 12 8 6 4 3 
3 96 68 48 34 24 1712 8 6 4 
(Regular) with 
Sodiieoass i. = oh te oe fF ee 
Filter for 2 2 me a ee A SS: 
Flood Bulb 3 48 34 24 17 12 8 6 4 3 


Table gives distances in feet from lamp to subject for 
“time” exposures with lamps in white cardboard _Te- 
flectors. Without reflectors use next larger lens opening. 


Leica, Contax, Exakta and other foca! plane 
minicameras should be used only at 1/200th 
and 1/500th sec. for speed synchronizing. 

For high speed shots at medium and long 
distances, the No. 3 Superflash is recommended 
in place of the No. 2; at 1/200th sec. the No. 
3 may be used at same lens openings as called 
for the No. 2 in above table. At slow speeds 
use 1% stops smaller opening with the No. 3. 

This table applies in average surroundings. 
In medium or small sized rooms with white 
walls and ceilings use one stop smaller open- 
ing ; at night outdoors in the open, use one stop 
larger openings at distance of 16 feet or greater. 





Free 
Studio Demonstrations 


Taking Color Pictures 


Frank Randt, who photographed this 
month’s color cover, will give a series 
of three free studio demor strations this 
month on “How to Take Color Pic- 
tures.” 

You can bring your own camera 
loaded with Dufaycolor or other color 
film. 

The demonstrations will take place in 
New York City on March 12, 17 and 
28. A limited number of amateurs will 
be admitted on each date. For an ap- 
pointment, write directly to Frank 
Randt, 45 West 57th Street, New York 
City, stating your preference as to date 
and time. 

















QUESTIONS 


to the Editor 











Q.: In ferrotyping, my prints don’t dry even- 
ly, and have circles without gloss. I use 
chromium tins and lots of wax but don’t seem 
to get that highly polished gloss on the prints. 

Ans.: The best treatment is lots of soap 
and water. Have the tins wet when putting 
prints on and squeegee evenly to press out all 
airbells. Much pressure is not necessary. Put- 
ting tins on radiators usually is bad practice 
because they may get tco hot and the air is 
too dry to allow even drying.. Prints dry best 
in warm, humid air. If the prints peel off be- 
fore drying, they may be rinsed in warm water 
or alcohol before being tinned. 

If prints stick, it means you need fresh hypo 
or additional hardener in it. If this doesn’t do 
the trick, try emersion in a 20% solution of 
formaldehyde befcre placing prints on tins. 


Q.: Some of my old negatives have become 
tinted brown. Is this caused by improper de- 
velopment? 

Ans.: This is probably due to inade- 
quate fixing or washing. Film should be left 
in the hypo twice the length of time necessary 
for “clearing.” Exhausted hypo fixes more 
slowly and may not remove all of the silver 
salts. Incomplete washing also may cause neg- 
atives to discolor with time. A half dozen 
changes of fresh water at five minute intervals 
will eliminate hypo from the usual films or 
papers, although paper requires about twice 
the washing time of films. 


Q.: Have tried to make a copy of a stained 
print, but it turns out yellower than before. I 
tried a yellow filter and a green one with uni- 
formly unsatisfactory results. 

Ans.: When copying old, faded or stained 
photographs, snappy black and white copies 
usually can be obtained by choice of correct 
filter. Use panchromatic film and a darker 
filter of the same color as the stains. 


Q.: I have an 8x10 print which has been 
retouched with pencil. Can I copy it by mak- 
ing a contact print on a negative? 

Ans.: Yes, this may be done by placing print 
and negative (emulsion to emulsion) on the 
contact printer with the negative toward the 
light. It also may be done with the paper 
toward the light, but in that case the grain of 
the paper will show; this is all right if you 
want a diffused, pebbly effect. 

The disadvantages of contact printing as 
above described are that the working up on the 
print may not have the same effect by trans- 
mitted as by reflected light. For this reason 
the best plan usually is to set the print up in 
even light, copy it, and make enlargements 
from the negative. 
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Tiger-Hunt With Spear 
and Minicam 
By Sasha A. Siemel 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


UNTING a tiger with high powered 
rifles in armored cars may be some 
people’s idea of sport, but I prefer to do 
my hunting with a spear and camera. The 
technique of hunting tigers with a spear 
I learned from my old master, Joaquim 
Guato, and I will describe how with this 
stone age weapon I have killed dozens of 
man-eaters without ever suffering more 
than a scratch or two myself. 

The technique of hunting tigers with a 
camera I learned from various sources 
and that, too, I will explain. 

Perhaps my most exciting adventure was 
tracking and killing “The Rancher”—a 
huge tiger who for a long time terrorized 
the natives of the Matto Grosso where I 
lived for many years. This part of Brazil 
is near the geographic heart of South 
America. It is just northeast of the Gran 
Chaco swamps in which the little coun- 
tries of Bolivia and Paraguay for years 
fought a bloody fratracidal war. 

“The Rancher” was so named because 
he once killed an entire herd of several 
cattle in one attack. He had but three 
toes on his right forepaw and this left 
the signature of his bloody work through- 
out the “Great Marsh” region. 

When the news was brought to my 
camp by a group of terrorized natives, I 
prepared to turn in early, start before 
sunrise, and get in as much hunting as 
possible before the mid-day heat. Before 
dawn we were on the trail, myself, about 
twenty native porters and hunters, and my 
pack of trained dogs. 

We were at the foot hills of the Andes, 
and when the rising sun splashed crimson 
on the towering cliffs of the Serra do 
Ingazel I gasped in wonder for the Nth 
time at the spectacular display. The gi- 


gantic walls seemed to be afire above the 
emerald green carpet of the jungle. The 
dogs began yelping salutations to the be- 
ginning of day and to show their delight 
with being once more on the trail. One 
of them started sniffing on the ground and 
started off on a tiger trail. More exper- 
ienced members of the pack hung back, 
however, and we knew it was a stale 
spoor that would disappear after the sun 
came up. 

The musky tiger smell lingers for days 
and it is especially strong in the early 
morning while the dew is on the ground. 
Knowing it was futile to follow such a 
trail, we continued in the hope of finding 
a fresh one. 

I gave my spear to one of the boys, 


@ The author in front of the grass hut he calls home, 
skins of some of the man-eaters he has killed, and 


the steel-pointed wooden spear he uses. 
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@ The South American Tiger, or Jaguar, is a killer. 
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my National Graflex, however, I kept 
around my neck. 

Those who have ever attempted to 
photograph animals in their native habitat 
know the difficulties of approaching close 
enough to get anything but a tiny image 
of the subject. For this reason, I prefer 
a camera with a ground glass for focusing 
and with a supplementary telephoto lens. 

Crossing the first stream, one of the 
wading natives was attacked by a piranha. 
These little river fish are so ferocious that 
they will attack anything. The native’s 
blood stained the muddy water and in a 
few moments hundreds of piranha were 
swarming at him, attracted by the scent 
of blood. 

As it was after the rainy season, the 
Matto Grosso was full of little streams 
and pools of water all full of hungry pir- 
anha cut off from their feeding grounds. 

We dragged the native to higher 
ground, his legs bloody with a hundred 
little bites of the vicious fish and their 
razor teeth. In a few minutes he would 
have been mince meat. The native was 













@ While snapping this 
treed tiger, Siemel 
heard an ominous 
snarl. He _ threw 
his camera into the 
brush and grabbed 
his spear just in 
time to meet the 
charge. 

























sent back with two of his fellows and after 
the blood had disappeared from the stream 
we ventured across without further in- 
cident. 

This was one of the few times I set out 
to hunt on foot. Usually it is done on 
horseback with my specially trained dogs. 
Thus, it is similar to fox hunting in Eng- 
land. It is intensely more interesting sport 
than hunting from motor cars as in Africa. 
When on a hunt, I carry everything neces- 
sary for a prolonged stay—bedding, some 
food, a change of clothes, first aid kit and 
various other supplies. My camera equip- 
ment must be light, compact and efficient. 
I carry it in a special thick leather case 
hung by a strap from the front of my 
saddle. It hangs down the side of my 
mount directly in front of my knees. It 
is shown no favoritism when my dogs pick 
up the scent of a tiger and we are off! 
During this mad chase on horseback, we 
jump over hummocks and small streams, 
we scramble up embankments and ford 
large streams—taking our chances on the 
piranha. 

From the direction of 
the river we heard the 
harsh cough of an alliga- 
tor, a sound often mistaken 
for the South American 
jaguar or tiger. The 
sound doesn’t fool the 
dogs, however. 

Splashing through a pool 
of muddy water, something 
moved under foot. I had 
stepped on the head of an 
alligator. Quick as light- 
ning it snapped, biting 
off the heel, tearing my 
boot. Fortunately it only 
scratched and bruised my 
foot. 

I wrapped it up think- 
ing of another incident just 
like it when I had several 
bones crushed. That time 
I was 400 miles from Co- 
lumbo, the nearest town, 
and before I got there with 




















@ The author with one of his favorite Minicameras, 


a National Graflex, II 


some of the members of the expedition 
with which I was hunting, my wound be- 
came gangrenous and only a miracle of 
medicine saved my leg from amputation 

Along the bank of one of the streams 
we saw another group of alligators sunning 
themselves on the banks. The dozing 
monsters paid no attention to me. Un- 
daunted by my earlier experience, I ap- 
proached close enough to shoot them 
with my camera. 

I was focusing for another shot, when 
the dogs began yelping and I knew some- 
thing was up. By the happy sound in 
their cries, I knew it was not tiger, but 
some smaller, safer game. They had a 
baby tapir, and I was just in time to see 
them make their kill. Before they could 
drag it out of the water, however, the alli- 
gators smelled blood and came thrashing 
up-river. With hungry alligators, no one 
disputes the right of game. The dogs, 
wisely, retreated to the banks and barked 
at the dining ’gators. The noise didn’t 


seem to bother their appetites, however. 

We pushed ahead and came on a most 
unusual sight—a tiger feeding in the open 
about 300 yeards away. Tigers do not as 
a rule feed in the open but drag their 
“kill” into a thicket or the forest where 
they are not so easily seen and can feed 
without the necessity for constant vigil- 
ance. 

We started after him immediately but 
in order to reach him, we had to go 
around a swamp. When, finally, we did 
arrive, the tiger was gone but our dogs 
picked up the scent easily and started on 
his trail. Soon we saw the tiger running 
and after about a mile’s chase, he climbed 
a tree. He was in excellent position, 
sprawled on a limb about thirty feet from 
the ground. He was perfectly visible and 
inasmuch as there was short grass and no 
undergrowth beneath the tree, it was a 
perfect setting for a spear fight. 

Because he was in such fine position 
for photographing as he lay on the limb, 
I decided to take a “still” of him. As I 
looked into the focusing hood and snapped 
the shutter, I heard the tiger snarl and 
saw him prepare to spring. I had just 
time to throw the camera well out of the 
clearing and grab my spear when the 
tiger sprang the thirty feet to the ground. 
Fortunately, he had misjudged the dis- 
tance for he landed “bellywhack” on the 
ground in front of me. 

Frightened by the shouts of the natives, 
he did not attack. Instead he scampered 
into the jungle. Luckily this was not “The 
Rancher,” or I might not be here now. 

Being near noon, we made a temporary, 
camp and rested—if you can rest sur- 
rounded by 20 jabbering natives and a 
pack of excited hunting dogs. Picture 
taking was out of the question anyway as 
the sun was directly overhead and there 
were no shadows. Top-lighting is poor for 
any picture. 

Early in the afternoon, after eating and 
dozing for a couple of hours, we again 
set out. Not being on my horse, I was 
soon outdistanced by the dogs when they 
picked up a hot trail. I followed the 
sound of their voices, now expectant, then 
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excited. Finally bedlam broke loose. They 
had a tiger at bay. 

“It is The Rancher,” 
screamed. 

I ran as fast as I could, the natives be- 
hind me. The sounds did not seem to 
come any nearer. Suddenly there were 
agonized yelps, barks and cries. Some- 
thing had gone wrong. When I arrived 


the 


natives 


on the scene, my worst fears were realized. 
One of my valued dogs lay bleeding at 
the tigers feet. It was my fault for let- 
ting the dogs outdistance me. The dog 
was Valente, the best tiger dog a man ever 
had. Together we had hunted and killed 
64 beasts of prey. 

The other dogs, nevertheless, did not 
give ground. From my native bearer, I 
took the spear which I had made myself. 
Seven feet long, it is made of unbreak- 
able hardwood and pointed with steel I 
forged myself. 

“It is the Rancher” the native yelled, I 
could not understand how they could tell 
even now. They seemed to have guessed 
from the dogs’ sounds before even seeing 
the man eater. 

When killing tigers with a spear it is 
necessary to have a clear space in which 
to make the animal charge. Remember- 
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ing the teachings of my old master, Joa- 
quim Guato, I approached the tiger as 
he crouched beneath the thicket. I kept 
the spear pointed low to protect my legs 
from a sudden charge. I was prepared 
to raise the spear point in case he charged 
for my head. At all times. as I moved 
in, I kept the spear pointed slightly up- 
ward and ‘the handle near the ground. The 
dogs continued yelp- 
ing and charging but 
did not dare to get 
too close to the sav- 
age claws menacing 
the body of the dead 
Valente. 

At last The Ranch- 


er—for it was he— 


@ The dogs killed a 
baby tapir, but be- 
fore they could 
drag it out of the 
water the alliga- 
tors, smelling 
blood, came thrash- 
ing up-river and 

stole the prey. 









left the thicket and took refuge near an 
opening. I kept advancing and inviting a 
charge. Finally, enraged by my advances 
and the dogs’ attacks on his flanks, he 
stiffened. I saw his haunches flatten and 
at the same instant a bundle of jungle 
dynamite flew at me. 

Standing with knees slightly flexed and 
holding my spear so that if the force of 
his charge was too great for me to resist 








with my body 
alone, the end of 

my spearshaft 
would press against 

the ground and pre- 

vent the impaled beast 
from reaching my an- 
atomy, I met his spring 
with a spear thrust into the 
chest. Immediately there was a hid- 
eous bedlam of sound as several 
hundred pounds of tiger flesh strug- 
gled in a maelstrom of flying, dag- 
ger studded claws, to get free of the 
spear. 

The claws ard fangs were only 
inches from my face. I felt his hot 
breath. Because of the underbrush I did 
not dare try to make a kill. Instead, I 
jerked the spear free and backed up. The 
smell of blood increased the fury of the 
dogs but also the anger of The Rancher. 
Although bleeding profusely, he was not 
seriously wounded. He followed as I 
backed toward the clearing. Once more 
he rushed, and again only the length of 
the spear in his chest kept the claws and 
fangs from my face. Again I withdrew 
the spear and backed up. When we were 
in the clearing I knew I had him. The 
dogs were getting braver but knew enough 
to keep out of range of the slashing 
The yells, snarls and cries were 


edie 


‘s, 


claws. 


@ Slowly and methodical- 
ly, the anteater scooped 
away the top of an 
anthill, looking for 
breakfast, unmindful 
that he was being shot 
—with a minicam. 


* of 


@ This man-eater 
met instant 
death when a 
native arrow 
pierced his 
heart. Hunting 
without guns, 
only the tiger's 
heart is vulner- 
able and a mor- 
tally wounded 
animal can kill 
a hunter. 


like bedlam let loose. Again I invited a 

charge. I hoped to strike the tiger’s 

heart; only there can a death blow be 

delivered. A wounded tiger can kill a 
man faster than an unwounded one. 

In all my spear has brought 

26 tigers to judgment and I 

hoped to be able to con- 
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tinue my record of never a scratch for 
myself. 


The Rancher was heavier and stronger 


‘ than any animal I had yet met. His two 


attacks each time drove my spear shaft 
into the ground and nearly broke it. If 
anything happened to my weapon I would 
be helpless. The next attack came sooner 
than I anticipated. The force of the 
charge impaled the animal on the blade 
of the cross piece. It almost threw me 
off balance. This time, I didn’t withdraw 
the spear. I held it in the tiger’s breast. 
One of us was going to get finished, I 
knew. The Rancher started backing up, 
shaking to get free of the spear and 
clawing with his forepaws. With both 
hands, I pushed the spear deep into his 
chest. I moved forward as fast as he 
retreated. With the spear, I tried to 
throw the Rancher on his back, but he 
was too heavy. 


The next instant, however, he rolled on 
his side and clawed with four razor edged 
paws. I felt the wind past my face and 
the hot musky smell. I moved around the 
Rancher near his head and pulled the 


spear down toward his neck. His at-_ 


tempts to free himself now drew the spear 
deeper into his chest. I was well out of 
the range of the claws. The steel point 
edged toward the heart. In a few min- 
utes the fight was over and I suddenly 
heard the screaming, yelping dogs. For 
the past few minutes I had been deaf to 
everything except the animal before me. 

The Rancher was dead! If the noise 
of the fight had sounded like bedlam, it 
was as nothing compared to the wild, 
hoarse yelling the natives set up. I took 
the hide for myself and left the natives 
with the carcass which they proceeded 
to dismember for magic charms. 

One mistaken idea about photograph- 
phy in the tropics is that extreme care has 
to be taken of both exposed and unex- 
posed film in order to keep it from spoil- 
ing due to heat, humidity and other fac- 
tors. In the South Seas, Africa, Borneo 
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and other parts of the world where the 
humidity is great, such precautions are 
necessary. However, in the Matto Grosso, 
I have found that my films may be ac- 
corded normal handling and treatment ex- 
cept in the rainy season. Often I carry 
my exposed films a month or more. 

Only in developing does the climate of 
Matto Grosso make the procedure differ- 
ent from that in cooler parts of the world. 
For it is essential, of course, that the de- 
veloper and the water used be of a tem- 
perature not over seventy degrees. In 
order to accomplish this, I wrap a wet rag 
about my bottle of developer and hang 
it in an air current. The evaporating 
water cools the liquid inside. I cool the 
water used in washing in earthen pots. I 
limit my printing while in the jungle to 
contact prints. 

When very young, I felt the stirrings of 
wanderlust and an over-powering desire 
to live an adventurous life. I determined 
to do everything I could to live life to 
the full—to taste the exotic sweetness of 
freedom. The contentment that comes 
to me at sunset, when, after a hard day’s 
hunt I sit before my palm-thatched hut, 
exchanging stories and incidents with my 
companions, tells me I have succeeded 
more than I ever had right to hope. That 
is why I take pictures. 


I want to record the beauties of this 
country. I want others to feel something 
of the thrill of facing an angry tiger with 
nothing but a seven-foot spear in one’s 
hands—to see with me the prolific: jungle, 
the great rivers, the towering Andes, and 
the multitude of varied animal life with 
which this country abounds. Matto Gros- 
so is a Paradise of scenic beauty, healthy 
climate and picture-making possibilities. 

I invite all who read this to come to 
Matto Grosso. I should be happy to en- 
tertain you. It is literatly a wonderland 
for all who love the out-of-doors and who 
find pleasure in hunting with gun, camera 
or both. As for myself, I stick to my 
spear and minicam. 

















@ The banana merchant taking it easy toward the end of the day mede an interestin 
pattern for light and shade. Although taken late in the afternoon, 1/50th second at 18 


was adequate exposure. 


THE STREET MARKET 


By Alexander Lindey 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


A street market always is a fruitful subject for tourist photog- 
raphers. But why travel until you’ve first recorded 
the “big game” in your own city? 


OOKING at some photographs of 
Southern sharecroppers, of T.V.A. 
workers, and of Kansas dust-bowl farm- 
ers, I found myself wishing for an op- 
portunity to take documentary pictures. 
Then I was reminded of the parable 
of the man. who left the city of his birth 
to find anofher city, said to be more 
beautiful. When he got there, he heard 
of still another. He spent his life this 
way. About to die, he was told of a city 


fairer than all the rest. He went there. 
It was the city of his birth. 

Documentary photography records and 
comments on the social or economic 
scene. That scene is not a matter of 
geography. No matter where you are, 
material is at hand. You can, if you 
wish, do straight recording: factories, 
bridges, street-scenes, farms, dams, gas 
tanks, roads, power stations, lunch 
wagons, anything. This is the less signifi- 
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Fig. 2. 

@ Vertical shot downward. 1/25 at f8. The pictures in 

this article were taken with a Zeiss Super Ikomat A 
on Panatomic film. 


cant phase of photo-documents. Or you 
can take slums, breadlines, picket-lines, 
strike riots, protest parades, or demon- 
strations, and thus criticize the social 
order. It wasn’t necessary, I had to 
admit, to go south or west 
for material. New York City 
was rich enough. I wasn’t 
thinking of its Bowery flop- 
houses, its bums, its soup- 
kitchens, its Chinatown, its 
Ghetto, its waterfront, all of 
which had been done re- 
peatedly. I had in mind less 
hackneyed stuff. For ex- 
ample, the street-market on 
Ninth Avenue below 42nd 
Street. ; 

This part of the city is 
only two avenue blocks from 
Times Square, but might well 
be two hundred. It has closer 
kinship with the Hudson 
River, a few blocks west. 
With its shabby three-story 
houses of dull red brick, its 
cracked sidewalks, its maze . 
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of fire-escapes and chimney-pots, its 
rumbling El, its nondescript side-streets, 
it has a self-contained air of its own. It 
is reminiscent of old New York. At night 
it is quiet enough, despite noise of the 
crosstown traffic on 42nd Street and the 
ferryboat whistles that drift over from 
the river; but on weekdays it awakens to 
a lusty, clamorous life. That life is nour- 
ished principally by its push-cart market. 

One afternoon I took the Ninth Avenue 
El and got off at 42nd. The station plat- 
form there is about twenty-five feet above 
the street-level. I looked down over the 
railing. The market was in full swing. 

Large two-wheeled push-carts were 
lined end to end, close to the curb. They 
extended south for blocks. The shops 
that faced them had thrust their stands 
far out on the sidewalk, leaving only a 
narrow space for the crowd to jostle 
through. Most of the carts had a frame- 
work of wooden slats over them; if it 
rained or became too sunny, a length of 
canvas or oilcloth could be unrolled as 
an awning. 

When I got there, the carts were un- 
covered. The bare laths made an interest- 
ing geometric pattern. I took a vertical 
shot downward from the El platform, 


@ Problem in harsh contrast, not to mention composition. The eye ha; 
a tendency to leap from the two figures in the center to the old 
ladies on the left and to the man on the right. Exposure for this 
and the pictures on the next page was 1/50 at f8. 


Fig. 3. 

















Fig. 2. But I realized that 
although I’d get the design 
value of the slats, the people 
would be too foreshortened. 
So I took another shot at an 
angle of about forty-five de- 
grees, Fig. 6. 

Below there was an extra- 
ordinary variety of market 
sounds, smells and sights. Es- 
pecially sights. The carts were 
piled with fruits and vege- 
tables, meats and groceries, 
cheeses of many kinds, nuts in 
sacks, breads and cakes, shell- 
fish and snails and eels, kitchen 





Fig. 5. 
@ The Lemon Man. Good candid quality, but excessive 


contrast. The interesting old lady in the center is 
practically lost. 


utensils and hardware, flowers and potted 
plants, drygoods, toys. There were several 
clam-bars, complete with ketchup and 
horseradish. 

The crowd itself was no less varied. 
An Italian ‘with a grizzled stubble was 
selling lemons from a sack slung over his 
shoulder. An old lady who reminded you 
of Over The Hill sat behind a tray of 





Fig. 4. 
@ The broad-beamed lady. Contrast better 
controlled; background well conveyed. 


rosaries and religious chromos. A down- 

and-outer with a sign strapped onto his 

shoulders trudged up and down, puffing 

a corncob. There was a consumptive 

peddling celery from a basket, and there 

was a pocketsize caricature of a wrestler 
(Page 74, please) 





Fig. 6. 
@ The 45-degree angle shot downward. Compare with 


Fig. 2. The purpose was to get the full pattern- 
value of the laths over the push-carts. 
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| @ Hearing for the Nth time that Steichen once photographed a cup and saucer a thousand 





Fig. 1. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER’S NIGHTMARE 


times inspired this version of ‘‘A Photographer’s Nightmare.’’ It was made by 
photographing a single cup and saucer 40 times on one piece of film and then moving 
up the camera for the forty-first exposure—the large saucer seen flying at the sub- 
ject’s head. The awe-struck head is a self-portrait and was printed in from another 
negative. Compare with Fig. 5. How to get startling effects like this is described in 
detail in the accompanying article. 4 














A PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
NIGHTMARE 


By Jacob Deschin 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


AUCERS to the right of me, saucers 

to the left of me, all night long I 
tossed and dreamed! It was not some- 
thing I ate, but something I heard that 
kept me awake and that caused me to 
make the print “A Photographer’s Night- 
mare.” Before I describe how I made it, 
let me tell why. 

It was inspired by the Steichen legend! 
Now that the grand old maestro of pho- 
tography has just closed his studio and 
retired the old yarn is current again. 
Steichen, the story goes, when a young 
man, photographed one cup and saucer 
a thousand times in order to study the 
effect of light. 

Legends persist and become more dis- 
torted with every retelling, and there is 
no way of checking on most of them. In 
this case, however, it suddenly dawned 
on me that the hero of the story was not 
only alive but a resident of my own city. 
So I wrote to Steichen, and on the eve 
of his departure to Mexico he was con- 
siderate enough to reply. Steichen didn’t 
photograph the cup and saucer to study 
light as the know-it-alls claim. Here is 
what he says: 

“The series of 
photographs of white 
cup and saucer were 
not made in connec- 
tion with the prob- 
lem of lighting. They 
were merely a series 
of what might be 
called, in the equiv- 
alence in music, 
finger exercises, to 
get a clear mental 
picture of the tone 
range of various 
kinds of sensitive 


@ To avoid reflections, the cup and saucer was set 
on a black cardboard tube above a sae ag 1 
ig. 





material and just what could be expected 
of the material. The experiments were 
all carried on out of doors and most of 
them with sun-light*’ 

So there are the facts, and let legend 
stand corrected ! 

While the example of photographing 
one subject a thousand times is a salutary 
one for those who would perfect their 
technique, the idea is still enough to dis- 
turb any man’s sleep. 

Presenting such a nightmare photo- 
graphically is quite another problem. 
You can do it by taking a self portrait of 
yourself, and then on the same film, tak- 
ing forty more exposures—separate ex- 
posures of a cup and saucer. Then move 
the camera closer for the final exposure— 
the large saucer flying at you across the 
page. 

The various methods by which photo- 
graphic. images are combined in a single 
picture offer the means for probably the 
trickiest of all photographic tricks. A 
number of separate images, from two all 
the way up to any feasible number, may 
be incorporated in one negative by ex- 
posing the same film 
to several exposures, 
or a similar result 
may be obtained by 
combining separate 
ngatives and print- 
ing them simultane- 
ously. 

One of the com- 
monest forms of the 
multiple image pic- 
ture is the double ex- 
posure. Very often 
double exposures, 
though unintehtion- 
ally made,, prove 
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Fig. 3. 


@ The human element was photographed on a 
separate film with a black background. 


more striking than the individual ex- 
posures would have been if exposed and 
printed separately. This making-a-virtue- 
out-of-a-fault type of picture has led 
many to experiment in this field more or 
less idly but more often with a definite 
purpose in mind. ‘ 

The general desire among amateurs 
sometimes to make deliberate double ex- 
posures for the sake of achieving certain 
effects is revealed in the fact that al- 
though most miniature cameras of today 
are so designed that double exposures 
cannot wilfully be made because of the 
automatic winding mechanism, many 
camera users in purchasing a new camera 
want to know if it is possible to make a 
double exposure when and if desired. In 
some cases it is possible and where it is 
not, there is always the alternative of 
setting the camera on a tripod or other 
support and leaving the shutter open, 
successive exposures being made by cover- 
ing the lens after each exposure. This 
| latter method is, of course, possible only 

with non-moving subjects. 

In the present article, I shall describe 
“the basic method of making multiple ex- 
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posures on a single negative in which the 
image or images photographed are kept 
distinct from. each other or combined, as 
desired. This is the ideal method and 
many so-called trick pictures, such as 
persons flying through the air, standing 
on their heads and doing similar out- 
landish things, are made in just this way. 
In fact, had this method not been dis- 
covered as it was god-knows-how-far- 
back, the art of the advertising photog- 
rapher would be handicapped, indeed, 
for a good many of his startling notions 
are made possible only by gract of black 
cloth and spotlights. 





Fig. 4. 

@ How the “cup and saucer’ negative looked 

after 41 exposures, before it was combined 
with Fig. 3. 


Specifically, let us take the picture of 
the very much frightened photographer 
shielding himself from an avalanche of 
white cups and saucers created in a 
nightmare following a photographic talk 
fest during which someone told for the 
Nth time that Steichen photographed a 
white cup and saucer a thousand times. 

It was necessary to make two nega- 
tives, although, ordinarily, one might have 
been sufficient and possibly more effec- 
tive; certainly, it would have saved the 
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trouble of combining two negatives and 
some darkroom manipulat.on. The orig- 
inal plan I had in mind is, essentially, 
achieved in the picture, but several varia- 
tions on the same theme could be created. 

First I made Fig. 4. After stealing a 
white cup and saucer from the kitchen, 
my problem was to arrange a set-up 
which would exclude all light reflection 
except that coming directly from the 
white cup and saucer. My plan was to 
shoot down, from the same basic camera 
position, though, of necessity, swinging 
the camera slightly for successive expo- 
sures. Therefore, the floor or base had 
to be proof against light reflections. 

Black cloth was the only answer, of 
course, but even black-cloth will reflect 
light if sufficiently illuminated, as you 
can see from Fig. 2, the photograph of 
the setup as finally arranged. So, having 
spread a black cloth on the floor, I had 
next to consider where to set the cup and 
saucer. First, I tried covering a pile of 
magazines with a black cloth but some- 
how could not avoid getting some slight 
reflection from the cloth on which the 
subject rested. Probably these would not 
have been shown considering the great 
contrast between the white subject and 
the black cloth, and the fact that the ex- 
posure would, of course, be based on the 
brightness of the subject. 

I did not want to take a chance, how- 
ever, because if it did not work out I 
would have lost a great deal of time and 
effort for the final negative held a total 
of 40 separately arranged and exposed 
images. Was it not possible that with 
the accumulated exposures for 40 nega- 
tives totaling nearly 20 seconds, some 
impression of these relatively insignificant 
light reflections might be picked up by 
the film? 

To avoid this danger, therefore, and in 
order to make it possible properly to 
illuminate the subject without revealing 
the support, thus achieving the desired 
impression ‘of cups and saucers flying 
through the air, I finally decided on a 
cardboard tube that happened to be 
handy. This I covered with black paper 


and set the cup and saucer on top of one 
end, as shown in Fig. 2, the subject being 
neatly and firmly supported by the edge 
of the tube. I then set up a spotlight at 
about the level of the subject so as to 
illuminate only the saucer and the out- 
side and the lip of the cup. This pro- 
vided the desired contrast or separation 
between the successively exposed images. 

The proper exposure time for each 
image was arrived at with the help of an 
electronic exposure meter, with which I 
carefully measured the detailed shadow 
side, the brightest side, that facing the 
spotlight, and the in-between or half- 
tones. I finally arrived at the exposure 
time of 2 second at f8 on Panatomic 
film. This gave me the effect of a bright 
white cup, yet at the same time per- 
mitted the retention of the proper re- 
lationship with the middle tones and 
shadows. For the two or three rows at 
the bottom, the exposure was cut to 1/5th 
second at {8 to aid in dodging in the 
figure of the photographer. 

While any camera can be used, one 
with a ground glass is preferred. Starting 
at one corner of the ground glass, the 
first image was focused and arranged ; 

(Page 78, please) 


Fig. 5. 

e@ A variation of Fig. 1. In the print be- 

low, the negative was turned over and 

the corner was shaded while Fig. 4 was 

being printed on it. This caused the 

figure to be surrounded by shadow and 
gave an effect different from Fig. 1. 
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Make Your Own Tests 


The first of a series of articles by MINICAM’S technical editors. 








Was my exposure correct? Did I underdevelop? 


Overdevelop? 


To the above questions, this article will not attempt 
to offer arbitrary replies, but will tell you how to find 
accurate answers for your own equipment and materials. 

Simple tests for your camera, lens, shutter, paper, 
developer, etc., will be outlined in future articles in this 


series. 


By Herbert C. McKay, F. R. P. S. 


HERE is only one way to understand 

your photographic materials and to 
check their accuracy—make your own 
tests. 

The results are applied in two ways. 
When the error is in a piece of equipment 
such as a shutter, a standard of correction 
is applied and thereafter the 1/50th sec- 
ond speed is calculated at 1/60th, or 
whatever the individual case may be. 
When the error is in development time, 
this factor is corrected. 

One of the first things the amateur 
suspects is his lens, although the reason 
for this is obscure. The owner of a good, 
modern miniature camera has little reason 
to suspect it. On the contrary, such sim- 
ple things as developing, printing and ex- 
posure—processes which are almost im- 
possible to maintain at a correct level— 
are accepted as perfect by him. 

Later we shall fully consider the testing 
of the lens and shutter, but at present we 
shall concern ourselves with tests to con- 
trol dark-room procedure. 

The most common error made by the 
amateur photographer is that of exposure. 
Most exposures are supposedly controlled 
by an exposure meter, but this does not 
insure the correct exposure by any means. 
When the meter consists of a calculator, 
or even a visual meter, and in some cases 


“even the electric meter, the readings are 
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not dependable if they are invariably used 
according to published factors. 

On the contrary any visual meter and 
any electric meter which is in good work- 
ing order may be used to indicate the cor- 
rect exposure providing the user has es- 
tablished his own factor of correction by 
adequate test. It is obviously necessary 
therefore, for the amateur to know how 
to test exposure. The one difficulty is 
that as the tests for exposure and for de- 
velopment are, in a measure, interdepen- 
dent, a little care is necessary in inter- 
preting results to establish this dual 
standard. 

The basis of such tests is the stepwedge. 
The stepwedge is merely a series of gray 
tones. The two extreme tones in the 
series are pure black and pure white while 
the intermediate gradually change from 
one extreme to the other. For satisfactory 
work the series should contain at least six 
gray steps in addition to the black and 
white, and it is definitely better to have 
eight gray steps in addition to the black 
and white making a total of ten. 

As the wedge should be carefully pre- 
pared, the amateur will find it more con- 
venient and practical to purchase a wedge 
from a photographic dealer than to try 
to make one himself. A wedge can be 
made, of course, by selecting the neces- 
sary tones from an assortment of gray 




















paper, or from photographic paper which 
has been given a short exposure and then 
developed. However, for many reasons, 
the commercial wedge is preferable. 

It is recognized that the purpose of 
photographic reproduction is to duplicate, 
in so far as possible, the tonal values of 
the original. Black should be reproduced 
as black, and white as white. While it is 
not difficult to reproduce a tonal scale of 
as many as sixty tones in a negative, the 
ten step division provides a more distinct 
separation and is adequate to indicate any 
errors which will definitely affect the 
photographic result. It is obvious there- 
fore that if we make a photograph of the 
stepwedge and obtain an image in the 
negative which is of satisfactory character, 
then both exposure and development must 
have been correct. The negative is exam- 
ined directly when making such tests, be- 
cause a perfect negative can be made to 
give a print which is far from satisfactory 
while several negative errors can be masked 
in printing. This will be explained later. 

What is a satisfactory reproduction? 


The black step of the wedge should ap- 


pear in a negative without any deposit of 
any kind. It should have 
the same transparency 
that is seen on the edges 
of the film, where they 
have been protected by 
the holder. The white 
step should be sufficiently 
opaque that an exposure 
of even two times normal 
when enlarging, will not 
produce a distinct tone. 
In short the two extremes 
of the wedge should be 
very definitely black and 
white. If, in addition to 
the conditions just de- 
scribed, the remaining 
eight steps of the 
wedge can all be plainly 
distinguished, one from 





nature of the wedge and the purpose for 
which it is used as wtll as the character of 
the image obtained, we should consider 
the interpretation of imperfect results. 

Just remember in describing these re- 
sults we are speaking of the negatives in 
which the black step is represented by ’ 
transparency, and white step by an 
opaque deposit. 

Two or more dense steps merged. The 
merging of two or more steps at the 
white end of the scale indicates an over- 
exposure. The next to the white step on 
the original wedge has a definite tone, 
and it requires a definite overexposure to 
get the same action from this as is ob- 
tained from the white step of higher re- 
flecting power. 

Two or more transparent steps merged. 
When we find two or more of the steps 
at the black end of the wedge so nearly 
alike that they cannot be distinguished 
the condition is one of underexposure. 
The next to the black step has a certain 
brighter tone than the black and this 
will be recorded upon the film if it is 
given sufficient time. When insufficient 
time has been given the second and some- 








the other, then the re- 
production is satisfactory 
in character. 

Having established the 








@ Prints from step wedges. 


(b) Under exposure—over development; 
sure—under development, and (e) Over exposure—over development. 


These are not true reproductions of the nega- 
tive, but they do show some of the greater changes. 
From left to right they show (a) Under exposure—under development; 


(c) Normal; (d) Over expo- 
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times even the third step will not record 
and the two or three will all be shown 
on the negative as indistinguishable and 
transparent. 

Note: in the case of overexposure the 
last black step may show a tone while in 
the case of underexposure the white step 
may be lacking in full density, but these 
are incidental conditions the significant 
ones being those we have described in the 
two preceding paragraphs. 

All test conditions should be judged 
from the negative—Not from prints. 

It will be seen that inasmuch as the 
only errors. in exposure which can _ be 
made are either too much or too little, 
the two results just described are the 
significant exposure factors. 

Having determined an absolutely cor- 
rect exposure, you are ready to stand- 
ardize your developing technique by 
means of the same stepwedge. It is un- 
fortunate that so many amateurs believe 
that a developer compounded according 
to directions, allowed to act for the rec- 
ommended time and held at the recom- 
mended temperature will always yield 
the best possible results. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. The standard 
factors of development are recommended 
averages. They are not intended to guide 
you along the full road of development, 
but only serve as a guide post to get you 
started correctly. 

If you have made a roll of film out in 
midsummer sunshine, perhaps on a open 
beach, or on a snowcovered skifield, you 
will have excessive contrast and it is not 
only accepted but definitely the proper 
thing to do to give a shorter development 
to overcome the high contrast of the 
original. 

On the contrary, when a roll has been 
shot under conditions of poor light when 
there is an absence of natural contrast, 
then it is most natural to extend the time 
of development to build up an artificial 
contrast. ; 

Of course there is the objection so 
often raised that when one keeps a roll 
of film in the camera for two or three 
weeks and has all kinds of negatives on 
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this roll he cannot adopt such procedure. 
That is perfectly correct, if he does such 
a thing as this. However, it may safely 
be assumed that the average amateur 
using a miniature camera does so, among 
other things, so that he may have a suffi- 
cient number of exposures available for 
one day or one situation. It is really 
difficult to imagine anyone in the habit 
of keeping a roll of film in the camera 
for two or three weeks. 

It has been our experience that am- 
ateurs often shoot three or four rolls a 
day. With the modern conception of pic- 
ture making, it is not difficult to find a 
hundred subjects in the course of a single 
day. However in case the roll is not 
completely used, the exposed portion 
should be detached, removed from the 
camera and developed in the way best 
calculated to get the greatest quality 
from it. There is little reason in making 
a lot of exposures from which you know 
you will not be able to get the most 
when they are developed. 

In addition to these special conditions 
where you are using a method of develop- 
ment not to your advantage, there is the 
matter of standardizing the developer to 
your particular circumstances. These 
personal factors include personal prefer- 
ence as to the general type of negative 
desired; the average light conditions in 
the portion of the country where you 
make your picture; whether you do most 
of your work by daylight or artificial 
light; by the exact brand of film you 
use and the emulsion number of that film 
and others. When you standardize de- 
velopment, and are sure that the expo- 
sures have been correct, you automat- 
ically compensate all these various factors 
and arrive at the developing conditions 
which give you the negative you prefer. 

With a known proper exposure, which 
can be established as already described, 
photographs of the wedge are made and 
developed. Examination of the image in 
the negative will reveal certain conditions 
normal or abnormal which will be de- 
scribed. 

Note: Many of these conditions will 


















not be obvious, so the examination must 
not be superficial. In making tests, ex- 
posures from ¥/ second at f3.5 to 1/100 
at {16 all gave “printable” negatives. 

Black and white in full transparency 
and opacity respectively. This is the chart 
appearance given by correct exposure, 
and will also indicate correct develop- 
ment. 

Extreme steps not in full contrast. The 
black step has a deposit on it while the 
white step is not full opacity. This indi- 
cates a condition which is not uncommon 
with modern film, namely, overexposure 
followed by underdevelopment. All of the 
steps are distinguishable but the degree 
of difference between any two steps is 
not as great as in the original. 

Black transparent; white not opaque. 
Here we have corréct exposure as indi- 
cated by the black of the first step 
followed by the other ten steps all dis- 
tinguishable but of low contrast with the 
white step lacking its full normal density. 
The trouble is one of underdevelopment. 

Excessive contrast between steps. This 
is often accompanied by merging of steps 
at the white end of the scale, and indi- 
cates overdevelopment. 

Black steps merged, white not opaque. 
Here we have the merger of black steps 
indicating underexposure and the lack 
of contrast indicating underdevelopment. 

Deposit in black step, high contrast 
throughout. This is almost always ac- 
companied by merging of two or more 
steps at the white end of the scale. The 
deposit in the black step indicates over- 
exposure while the high contrast indi- 
cates overdevelopment. 

Black step merged, white step possibly 
merged, high contrast. This was at one 
time the common character of amateur 
negatives. We have the merging of black 
steps indicating underexposure accom- 
panied by high contrast and perhaps a 
merger of highlight steps indicating the 
underexposure was followed by overde- 
velopment. When this is carried to ex- 
tremes we get a “soot and whitewash” 
effect which in some cases resembles a 
wash drawing. 





So far we have considered only expo- 
sure and development as these are the 
“A B C” of photography. Make these 
tests and prepare for more in future 
issues. 





Snapshooting the Screen 
(Continued from page 43) 
the inclusion of the marginal lines or 
tilting the easel in the opposite direction 
to that of the tilt in the negative. 

It seems an ideal place for movie shots 
is the front row of the balcony, usually 
called the mezzanine. Here you have no 
obstructing audience heads to worry about 
and in additoin have the advantage of 
resting your camera on the balcony. 
Sharply detailed negatives are less likely 
in movie shooting than in stage photog- 
raphy. Therefore, it is advisable, in the 
main, only to shoot close-ups and semi- 
close-ups, no general scenes. The close- 
ups will be much more interesting than 
the others anyway, because the lighting 
usually is better arranged and brighter, 
permitting shorter exposures. Your nega- 
tives will have a certain softness to them, 
a sort of “movie performance” shot soft- 
ness, may we call it, which often, par- 
ticularly in the case of head shots, will 
prove rather attractive. 

When you make your prints, remember 
that movies are copyrighted, and that you 
may not sell any of your screen snapshots, 

Unless you happen to own and use a 
telephoto lens fast enough for the pur- 
pose, your shots probably will fill only a 
portion of the negative. But this will not 
be of any great consequence as your 
movie shots probably will be enlarged 
to perhaps bigger than 5 x 7 inches, per- 
haps even smaller, to provide a sequence 
of pictures to be pasted in an album or 
otherwise arranged to constitute a record 
of the picture. i 





EMERGENCY LENS SHADE 
A few winds of the protective paper covering 
of roll film can usually be used as an emer- 
gency lens shade. The natural curl of the 
paper assures its gripping the front of the lens 
sufficiently for all ordinary purposes. 
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Long-Range Snapshooting 
With an Argus 


By Victor H. Wasson 


Any camera can cover sport events from a mile 
away. The lounger in the white circle might have 
been the governor. Take a look at him in the 
telephoto shot. The closeup of the tower at the 
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@ For the above shots, the author used an Argus camera and 


a $2 telescope. 


“ce 


O countless thousands, the limitless 

horizon of photography is an end 
in itself. The unusual shot obtained 
against improbable odds may be of far 
greater importance than the object pic- 
tured.” With this axiom in mind, I admit 
that the pictures on this page lack sharp- 
ness, detail and brilliance—in short, they 
are lousy photos. They are far better, 
however, than anything obtainable from 
possible blowups from a proportionate sec- 
tion of a negative. They are unusual 
shots obtained against odds, yet anyone 
can do as much. 


How to do it? (1) Set your camera 


_ at infinity ; it does not need to be focused. 


(2) Look through your telescope, opera 
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right was taken from more than 5,000 ft. 





glass or binoculars focusing on the desired 
subject. (3) Fasten scope in front of 
camera and make your exposure. That’s 
all. 

There are any number of ways to join 
camera and telescope. Just placing the 
lens up against the eyepiece will work, 
but keeping it there while you get a shot 
is another matter. The accompanying 
drawing shows a method of combining a 
camera and telescope into one unit that 
eliminates all vibration between the two 
and yet makes provision for focusing the 
instrument and aiming it. 

The following step by step directions are 
easy to follow and need no special parts 
or tools. 














Obtain a telescope with at least three 
sections—I paid $2 for mine in a pawn 
shop—carry it to the nearest hardware 
store and purchase four galvanized pipe 
straps, one which will completely encircle 
the small or focussing tube and allow the 
two holes to come together and coincide 
with each other, another which will so fit 
the next largest tube and two to fit the 
largest tube in the same manner, as at A. 
These sell at about three cents each. Now 
purchase two sliding lock bars of the type 
used to hold casement windows ajar. I paid 
forty cents apiece for them. One machine 
screw to fit your tripod socket, four half 
inch bolts which will pass through the 
holes in the pipe straps, about a dozen 
three quarter inch round head brass screws 
and one nut of the same size and thread 
as the lock nut screw on the sliding lock 
bars complete our purchases. A dollar 
and a half should be ample. 

Back in the shop, draw your ’scope to 
its greatest length. Cut four pieces of 
inner tubing to fit inside the pipe straps as 
you bend them around the different sec- 
tions of your telescope. This will protect 
the finish and make a tight job. 

Remove the fittings from one of the 


sliding lock bars by filing the heads from 
the rivets ; save these fittings. 

Bend a pipe strap around the small end 
of the ’scope, as near the eyepiece as you 
can get it. Don’t forget to wrap your 


strip of inner tube between the pipe strap. 


and the ’scope tube. Bring the ends of 
the strap together and pass a bolt through 
one hole, then through the hole in the 
small end of the sliding lock bar and 
thence through the hole in the other end 
of the pipe strap. Draw up tight so as 
to firmly clamp the slide bar between ‘the 
two ends of the pipe strap and secure it 
to the focusing tube of the telescope, as 
seen at B. 

Now draw out the slide bar and repeat 
this process at the large end of the tele- 
scope, using a larger pipe strap and clamp- 
ing it as near the end as possible. (C). 
This provides a method of focusing the 
*scope and locking it in focus so that sub- 
sequent operations will not jar it. Try 
loosening the locknut on the sliding bar 
and focusing the telescope by sliding the 
small tube in and out. Then lock it in 
focus by tightening the lock nut. See? 

Now. One of the fittings removed from 
the first slide bar was shaped like an an- 
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@ Some dime store hardware is all that is needed to make the 
above the telescope, as described i 


in the article. 
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gle iron with a broad base pierced by two 
holes, which was originally intended to be 
screwed to the window sash and swing 
out with it. This fitting will be found 
at D. 

Remove the duplicate of this fitting 
from the second slide bar. Repeat the 
business with the pipe clamps only bolt 
in these angles, with the narrow end to- 
ward the ’scope, instead of the slide bar. 
Place these clamps as follows: one beside 
the clamp already installed on the large 
end of the ’scope, facing away from it. 
Another on the second (not the focusing) 
tube of the ’scope and in line with the one 
previous (DE). This gives us a telescope 
with a sliding lock bar clamped between 
the front and focusing tubes, and two an- 
gles fastened to the front and next to last 
tubes. Beginning to look like something 
now. 

Cut a piece of white pine close to shape 
shown and screw angles to top side with 
flat side near to edge of the wood. (F). 

Take the remaining slide bar fittings 
(the ones originally intended to be screwed 
to the window sill) and fasten one to the 
heavy end of the remaining lock bar. Un- 
screw the lock nut and slip off the round 
bearing washer. Removal of this washer 
will permit the lock nut screw to pass en- 
tirely through both strips of the slide bar 
and also through the remaining sill fitting. 
Fasten this here with the nut purchased 
for the purpose. This gives us a slide bar 
with sill fittings for fastening it to the 
right side of the base along with the tele- 
scope. By loosening the leck nut (G) 
this slide bar may be pulled out so that 
the camera, when fastened to it may be 
brought up into position against the eye- 
piece of the telescope. 


The location of this slide bar will de- 
pend on the location of your tripod socket. 
The position shown is just right for my 
Argus. (The pictures shown were all shot 
with an Argus). The best way to locate 
this bar is to place the camera against the 
eyepiece of the telescope and run a bolt 
through the hole in the small end of the 


_ slide bar and into your tripod socket (H) 


then mark the positions occupied by the 
sill brackets where they touch the base or 
mounting board and fasten with round 
head screws (I). 

Now, this step is most important. That 
is, creating a light proof joint between the 
camera and the ’scope. I am using a 
microscope attachment slipped over the 
eyepiece of the telescope. However, a 
very satisfactory one may be made from a 
section of mailing tube. That is what I 
used in the first place. 

Now make a heavy wire loop around 
a pencil, twisting the surplus wire around 
in a spiral, leaving a stem about three 
inches long. Insert this stem in a hole 
drilled in the mounting board just large 
enough to receive it tightly. Place this 
hole on the side away from the slide bar 
and about in the middle. Drill another 
hole of the same size clear through the 
board from side to side near the forward 
end and insert a straight pin of the same 
wire about six inches long. This loop and 
pin will serve as rifle sights to aim your 
instrument after the camera has been 
placed over the eyepiece. (J). The author 
was fortunate to have an old rifle ’scope to 
do this job. This is ideal but unnecessary. 

Well, that’s that. Load the camera 
with Super X or Ultra Speed and let’s go. 
Fasten the whole instrument to some solid 
object. Your tripod will do. Bolt the 
camera to its sliding bar hanging DOWN- 
WARD and slide it up UNDER the ’scope 
eyepiece out of the way. 

Loosen the locknut on the sliding bar 
on the telescope and squint through the 
eyepiece. Pick an object about a mile 
away to start. Focus carefully and tighten 
the locknut. Now, keeping the object 
within the field of the telescope, bend the 
wire loop this way and that, and slide the 
front wire in and out until they align on 
the object. Recheck through the ’scope, 
and back to the wire and back to the 
’scope, etc. Do this carefully or you will 
miss the object entirely. Furthermore, one 
setting suffices for all objects at the same 
distance. For instance, if focusing at a 
mile, one setting of this aiming device will 

(Page 81, please) 
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The General Electric EXPOSURE METER 


es HERE can I get one?”—that’s the 

question camera enthusiasts ask when 
told about the new G-E exposure meter. Packed 
with new features, this exposure meter offers 
every camera fan an essential tool for still and 
movie work in both color and black and white. 


Has Greater Light Range 


You read all light intensities easily, accurately 
—from dim interiors to the brightest sunlight. 
Your G-E exposure meter is as useful in the 
darkroom—where you read foot-candles directly 
—as in the field or studio. Designed to meet 
every photographic use, it is versatile, accurate, 
easy to use, and lightning fast. 


Is Sharply Directional 


The directional hood shades out overhead light 
and excludes unwanted side light. The hood 
slides and locks into position. Undesired light 
will not affect your results. 


GENERAL “3 ELECTRIC. 


Compact and Sturdy 

In size and appearance, as well as performance, 
this G-E exposure meter is a photographic 
essential you’ll be proud to own and use, The 
hood, when closed, gives complete protection to 
the cell and With 


ordinary care, the exposure meter will give 


face of the instrument. 


long, dependable service. 


Inquire Today 

Use one of these new exposure meters when you 
make your next pictures. If your regular dealer 
does not have the new instrument in stock, call 
your nearest G-E sales office or write General 
Electric, Schenectady, N. Y., for information. 





General Electric Co. 
Dept. 6C-201 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Please send Bulletin GEC-126 which describes the new 
G-E exposure meter. 


Name 
Address 
City 
Dealer 


Local Address 
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Makeup for Your Color Picture 


How the Model Was Made Up 
. For This Month’s Cover j 






2. Applying Founda- 
tion. 





1. Cleansing Face. 


By Peter Jean Vest 


pe time you invest in a roll of 
color film to take living portraits 
of your family or friends, give a thought 
to the face of your subject. All too fre- 
quently we take infinite care to obtain 
an interesting composition, to adjust 
lights at the proper angle, to provide a 
pleasing background, and at the same 
time take for granted the face we are 
photographing. 

Experiences with black and white film 
reveal that street make-up in a photo- 
graph show that a woman’s lips appear 
black and often there are unsightly 
hollows on the cheeks. Results with color 
film also are unsatisfactory. The lipstick 
that had a subdued natural tone on the 
street comes through bright red on the 
film. Cheeks appear red and flushed ; 6. Building up 
eye shadow stands out in spots of color, — 
and minor skin discolorations become 
major faufts. 

In black and white these flaws are bad 7. Outlining lips. 


4. Drawing Eyebrows. 
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enough, but retouching is sometimes possible. 
However, if you have ever tried to retouch a 
miniature size negative, or even an enlarged 
negative, perhaps you have ended by chucking 
the ruined picture in the wastebasket, and the 
retouching pencil after it. In color, with three- 
color separation negatives retouching is out of 
the question. 

The answer is make-up. Retouch the subject 
rather than the film. 

Ordinary street make-up will not do the 
job. A heavier foundation, or powder base, is 
needed to give a smooth even skin tone, and 
yet it must be thin enough to retain natural 
skin texture. With properly exposed color film, 
light sources need not affect the colors of the 
face, and a simple make-up routine may be 
worked out. 


First, cleanse the face of old, street make-up 
with a liquid remover. Then a skin tonic, or 
mild astringent, may be applied to close the 
pores and freshen the face. Now a foundation 
that matches the subject’s natural skin tone. 
You will notice the liquid has a slightly grayish 
cast and tones down the red of the face. 

Apply the foundation thinly and evenly over 
the face; covering more heavily, areas where 
freckles or discolorations are present. This 
will give your subject the smooth even skin 
of your favorite movie star. Now apply rouge 
sparingly on the cheeks. Ordinary rouge is 
not so good. It is generally too red and bright, 
whereas the Technicolor rouge has a brownish 
cast. A small amount of brown eyeshadow may 
be used. Avoid too much color in eyeshadow 
or in cheek rouge. Blend the color well into 
the foundation so the result is not spotty, or 
“hot.” Then press the Technicolor Powder 
that. matches the foundation all over the make- 
up to “set” it. 

Dust off the excess powder—a complexion 
brush is handy for this purpose—and apply a 
little mascara and lipstick. The model now is 
ready for the cameras. 

The procedure is quite simple. Almost every 
woman has worked out a similar method for 
everyday use, and a color photographic make- 
up, to be successful, closely approximates street 
make-up. 

Men, who have thus far pooh-poohed men- 
tion of make-up for themselves when items 
were noted for their use, should now look 
over their picture file. Not every man wants 
to look like a movie hero, but couldn’t some- 
thing be done to hide that heavy beard, and 
conceal a few of those lines, without qualifying 
the subject for a beauty contest? Of course. 

The procedure outlined above should be 
followed, and Ill wager any number of you 
will get more kick out of it than you’ve had 
since you were made up for the school play. 
For example, a little Elizabeth Arden No. 2 





FOR BETTER PICTURES 
2'4,x3\4 Revolving Back 


SPEED GRAPHIE - 
with Coupled Range Finder 


Just like the Speed Gra- 
“4 4 phics the press photog- 
raphers use with the 
added advantages of 
smaller picture size for 
gceneany and Revolv- 
ing Back for greater 
versatility! hen 
equipped with coupled 
range finder and pho- 
toflash synchronizer, it 
is as fine and versatile 
a@ camera as you can 
buy. Be sure to see it 

Saal at your dealer’s. 


National GRAFLEX 


The world’s finest miniature reflex 
camera is a prime favorite among 
those who make prize-winning pic- 
tures. It’s just a handful, yet it has 
{3.5 lens, focal plane shutter, eight 
speeds to 1/500 second, full vision 
focusing and gives ten album-sized 
244” x 244” pictures from an 8-ex- ; 
posure film! Your dealer will gladly 
explain the many other advanced 
features of this versatile camera. 


GRAFLEX 
Enlarg-or-Printer 


Here’s a natural complement for the 
American-made 24x34 Revolving 
Back Speed Graphic and National 
Grafiex! As an enlarger, the En- 
larg-or-Printer accepts all miniature 
negatives — and larger ones up to 
2%” x 34%” sections of 4” x5". As 
a contact printer or retouching desk, 
it accepts all negatives up to 8”x10”. 
It is almost a complete darkroom in 
itself! Ask your dealer for a demon- 


at 


stration. 


Send today for our free cata- 

FREE! log of Graflex and Speed 
G ic American-made, 
Prize-Winning ras and Accessories 
and the Enlarg-or-Printer. Paste coupon 
—or write your uest—-on penny _post- 
, if you wish. Folmer Graflex Corp., 
Dept. MC-1, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
Dept. MC-1, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Please send me your free catalog of Graflex and Speed 
Graphic Cameras and Accessories and the Enlarg-or-Printer. 
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ADDRESS 
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FILMAREX /‘II’’ 
ENLARGER 


Improved features of this finely 
engineered enlarger enable one 
to turn out enlargements with 
the ease of contact print mak- 
ing. Designed for 35 mm to 
24 x 2% negatives.. Special 
negative carrier allows enlarg- 
ing from original roll without 
cutting film. Six metal masks 
included. Furnished with pair 
of 3!” mounted condensers and 
100-watt frosted lamp. Special 
independent focusing arran e- 
ment provides critical defini- 
tion. Ftted with 9 cm F 4.5 
anastigmat lens in Iris dia- 
phragm. Liniar magnification: 
1.5 to 7 diameters. 


COMPLETE . . rs 


= a pd lens . 
models from $27.50 
Send for folder io “iat 


At your dealers or direct from 


| meEDO 


15 W. 47th ST.. NEW YORK 


CANDID CAMERA OWNERS 
SPECIAL SALE—35 MM FILM 
AGFA INFRA-RED 
25 Feet for $ .75 


wey 


In Bulk 3 100 Feet or More at $.02%c Per Foot 
. O. B., Hollywood, Calitornia 


HOLLYWOOD RAW FILM CO. 


P. O. Box 3056, Hollywood, California 


RP wey A ee 


a WANTED 
’ = Your name and address—to send you prices and catalogs 


MEXICO CAMERA SPECIALIST 


4 Foto Mantel ner. Aiba nina Si v. eg treenm 11.— 

’ Branch: TIJUANA, BAJA, C: LIFORNIA 

German cameras—Fieldglasses—Movie and Projectors 
ASK FOR PRICES AND CATALOGS 
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ALL NATIONALLY KNOWN 

: PHOTOGRAPHIC LINES 

. 8 carried in stock for 

3 IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

: @ Tell us your needs. Courteous, prompt service. 

2 W. J. GRACE 

4064 Stanford, Dallas, Texas 








MODERNIZE YOUR 9x12 CAMERA 


ie Baan Kalart Synchronized Range Finder lets a film pack 
jid—ives it the convenience of a ‘‘minnie,’’ and 

oa S hessing with groundglass. Completely automatic focus, 
es of ‘‘Man-Size’’ Available for 

%x3% inch. 9x12 cm. and Speed Graphic cameras. = 

Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash now can be used with 

4 - popular make flashbulb and Cy characteristics. Kalart 

re equipment made in U.S. A. Write for details. 


qq KALART CO., Room 508, 58 aor St., New York, W. Y. 
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Technicolor Moist Cheek Rouge blended over 
the beard line before the Foundation is applied, 
will make the beard inconspicuous to the 
camera. 

In making up the model for this months 
cover, Elizabeth Arden make-up was used, as 
follows: 

Elizabeth Arden Liquid Remover. 

Skin Tonic. 

Elizabeth Arden N Technicolor Liquid 
Foundation to match the —_ iex- 
ion: Women—A, B or C. en— 
D or E. 

Cheek Rouge: Women—No. 1 E. A. 
Moist Technicolor Cheek Rouge. 
Men—No. 2 E. A. Moist Techni- 
color Cheek Rouge. 

nom. = Eyeshadow: No. 2 or No. 14X 

Brown vo "Black Eyebrow Pencil. 

Powder to match the Foundation: 
Women—A. B or C. Men—D 
cr E. 

Manges: Black, Walnut, Brown or 

Lip Rouge : Women—No. 1 Technicolor 

ae Rouge. Men—No. 2 Techni- 
or Lip Rouge. 

Complexion, lip po eyebrow brushes. 


Makeup can be obtained in ready kits. For 
color photography, the “stage” make-up kits 
can be used. For black and ~vshite work, a 
“panchromatic” kit is desired. 

Miner’s, Inc., New York City, and Max 
Factor, Hollywood, are among the other manu- 
facturers who market make-up kits. 


The Street Market 


(Continued from page 59) 
peddling garlic. A blind banjoist was led 
by. Not all the sellers had carts; some 
had spread their goods—neckties, gloves, 
handkerchiefs—on sheets of wrapping 
paper on the sidewalk. 

I got to work. I snapped the broad- 
beamed housewife who was looking at 
house-aprons, Fig. 4, but I was having 
trouble. 

First of all, there was the matter of 
contrast. The sunlight on the wooden 
crates, on the goods in the carts, on 
people’s faces and on the sidewalk pro- 
vided harsh contrast against the pools -of 
black shadow under the carts and (in 
some places) the awnings, as in Fig. 5. 
To compensate, I allowed an extra stop 
to that indicated by my Weston. 

Second, there was continual motion. 
The shutter speed had to be- fast enough 
to catch people on the move without 
blurring ; the diaphragm aperture had to 
be kept small enough to get some depth 
of field. The background was part of the 
story: it had to be kept in focus. It 














would have been best to shoot at 1/100, 
but that would have required too great 
an opening. I worked mostly at 1/50, 
and for an occasional shot, at 1/25. I 
was using Kodak Panatomic film, which 
is fairly slow. It is 12 om the Weston 
meter. It would have been better to use 
a faster film, such as the Agfa Plena- 
chrome, which is relatively fast (24 on 
the Weston) and has good grain. I 
hadn’t anticipated this difficulty, and had 
no Agfa film with me. 

Third, there was the old problem of 
,etting candid stuff. I was using a 
fairly small camera (a Zeiss Super Ikomat 
A, the smallest of the Super Ikomats, 
now called Ikontas), and I kept it pretty 
much out of sight. And yet, time and 
again just as I was getting set, the people 
I was about to photograph turned, be- 
came self-conscious and looked into the 
camera. I tried a few of the old tricks: 
ducking into doorways and _store-en- 
trances; hiding behind street showcases ; 
pivoting. In pivoting you clap your eye 
to the finder and swing around casually, 
using the camera as you would binoc- 
ulars; at some point in the arc you press 
the trigger, without letting on, and com- 
plete the swing. — 

It took me two hours to take about 
thirty shots. As the light was not so good 
any more, I decided to call it a day. I 
headed toward the El station. On my 
way I noticed a banana peddler. Most 
of his bananas were gone ; he was through 
fighting for trade. He sat quietly beside 
his push-cart reading a paper. The obli- 
que light made an interesting pattern and 
he became Fig. 1. 

To temper the contrast, the films were 
under developed. In some cases—not all 
—soft projection paper was needed in 
enlarging. I viewed the final prints with 
mixed feelings. They were photo-docu- 
ments only in the sense that they re- 
corded, directly and without manipula- 
tion, a part of the current scene. They 
did not comment or criticize. That I 
vowed to do in my next series. And I 
began to think of the Forgotten Man. 
One of these days I will minicam him. 






The Newest High Grade 
Miniature Camera in the 
Popular Priced Field 


GEVIRETTE 


The Gevirette is equipped 
with a fast F2.9 anastigmat 
lens in Compur shutter with 
speeds up to 1/300th part of 
a second. Takes standard 
No. 127 film and makes 16 
pictures size 1544 x 1% on 
roll. It measures 234”x 2”x 
344”, is chromium finished, 
compact, light weight with 
an all metal leather covered 


's 39%. 


Eveready Case $4.75 


Trade in Your Old Camera 
Send for Folder M.G. 


110 WEST 32ND ST., N. Y. 


World's Largest Exclusive 
Camera Supply House 














COUPLED LENS REFLEX 


THE REFLECTA 


FOOL PROOF 
GROUND GLASS 
FOCUSING 


F4.5 Anastigmat Lens 

Stello Shutter 

(1/25, 1/50, 1/100 Time 

and Bulb) 

Picture Size 24/4,” x 2'/,” 

Takes 12 Pictures with 
Standard No. 120 Film 

ONLY $19.50 


With all metal leather covered case 


Enjoy the thrill of seeing the picture you’re going to 
take exactly as it will come out. In sharp focus, right side 
up, bright and clear even during exposure. This is one of 
the many outstanding features of the Reflecta previously 
found only in the most expensive cameras. Some of the 
other features of this camera are Cable Release, Depth of 
Focus Scale, Film Pressure Pilate and Shield for Super Sen- 
sitive Film. The Reflecta is 100% Precision Built with an 
All Metal Leather Covered Case 

ORDER NOW, for the most outstanding Photographic 
value of 1938, Fully Guaranteed at only $19.50 prepaid 

or C. O. D. plus 


Candid Camera Supply Co., Dept. R.M.1., 303 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 




















THEATRE QUALITY IN 16 mm. SILENT 
AND SOUND PROJECTORS 


AMPRO offers a complete line of 16 mm. Projectors 
embodying many new and exclusive features. Send for 
FREE Circular No. M3 giving full details and prices. 


AMPRO CORP. fi.c.2e"LANor 





NEWS PHOTOGRAPHERS WANTED 


EARN GOOD MONEY IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
TREMENDOUS gy for INTERESTING PHOTOS 


We now have a place in for ambi- 
tious ag ang Ra who. ‘are —— ‘In building up their 


inco’ 
PRESS CARDS 
Distributed to All Members 


GENERAL | ew SERVICE | 
507 Fifth Ave., 
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WAHL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
TIME SWITCHES 
To control enlargers, exposures and 
numerous other devices where tim- 
ing is necessary. Has additional 
focusing switch for separate con- 
trol, $10.00 Special timers made for 
radio control and other electrical 
devices—Write today for Catalogue. 
WAHL EQUIPMENT CO. 
814 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Contameter for Super B old model a: 35.00 
Sonnar, 85MM, F2 ....... 5 Sipe Aceh es 120.00 


Hektor, 135 MM, SEY TE Ree tinge eee 60.00 
e626 Meltor..:.. .cic. 2. ee 
Rolleicord, Pes, Motel 1.5% ...:. 50.00 
Voight. Bessa, F3.5 Voigtar, Compur. . 33.50 
Super Baldina, — F2.9 Trioplen..... 37.50 
Bantam Spec.al, 2 Ett ktar ‘ ‘ 65.00 
Graflex Ser. B., 4 B., F45 K. A.. .... 55.00 
Speed Gra hic, 4x5, F4.5 Tessar, Compur, 
NE BRR <i ae . 100.00 
Voigtlander "a fl Max3"/s, P35 Skopar.. 33.50 


10-Day Money Back Guarantee. 


HENRY HERBERT 








483 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Minicam’s 
Cash Prize 





Contests 


OU ARE invited to participate in the 
production of Minicam by submitting 
articles or photographs. 


In addition, special photograph com- 
petitions are run each month. Read the 
contest, for example, in connection with 
the article, “Ideas Illustrated,” in this 
issue. 


Other cash prize competitions now run- 
ning, as announced in previous issues, 
are: 


“Short-Short Story Contest.” For 
groups of 3 to 5 pictures telling a story. 
$15 will be paid for each reproduced in 
MinicaM. See page 13 of January Min1- 
caM and also one of the winners repro- 
duced in this issue. 


“Table Top Contest.” Photos should 
look like “the real thing” as described in 
the article, “Technique of Illusion,” in 
February Minicam. $5 for each entry 
reproduced in MinicaM. 


“Wedding Picture Contest.” $25 for 
best series of about five photographs show- 
ing a wedding ceremony. The pictures 
should give a unified impression of a wed- 
ding or incidents involved. It may take 
place in church, castle, or cottage. 


Entries for each of the above acceptable 
up to April 15, 1938. As many photos as 
desired may be sent in, but each photo- 
graph can be considered for but one 
contest. 


Pictures may be made with any camera, 
film, etc. It is not necessary that you do 
your own developing. 


When human subjects are used, you 
should be prepared to send a statement of 
release for publication. If this statement is 
needed, a “model release”: form will be 
mailed to you. 


If prints are to be returned, proper post- 


age should be enclosed. MinicaM cannot 
assume responsibility for pictures lost. The 
sole judges shall be the editors of Mintcam 
and their decisions shall be final. 

Prints should be no smaller than 4-5 
nor larger than 8x10 inches, preferably 
glossy, unmounted. 

On the back of each print or on at- 
tached sheet write (1) Name of Contest. 
(2) Your full name and address. (3) De- 
scription of unusual details involved in 
making the photograph. 

Address: Name of Contest, MINI- 
CAM MAGAZINE, 22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“TRICK EFFECTS” CONTEST 
$10 WINNER 


@ GHOSTS, submitted by David G. Richmond, 
State St., Boston, Mass. 


HESE contests are one of MINIcAM’s 
means of working with readers who 
would participate in making MINIcAM a 
camera-user’s magazine. 
Above is a winner in the “Trick Effects” 
Contest. A simple double-exposure was 
enough to turn the trick and win $10. 


On page 24, you will find a “Short 
Short Story” contest winner which drew 
$15. ‘ 

Study winning photos which appear 
each month in MinicamM and see if you 
can do as well—or better. 








MINETTE for 35 mm Negatives 
$15.50 wit so. mm ts 


VELOSTIGMAT 


Here’s a super value for those 
who do not demand ali the fea- 

tures which make Min Larger 
the last word in miniature en- 

largers. And, for Argus cam- 

era users: a complete enlarg- 

er, at the price of one using 
the camera. Sturdy, vibration- 

pooet supporting bracket; bril- 
iant, intense, double condenser 
illumination; 50 mm_ Wollen- 

sak Velostigmat {.5, in micro- 

meter focusing mount, 

with iris diaphragm; all- 

metal negative carrier tak- 

ing single negatives or 

rolls swinging 

filter: "12"x15” baseboard; 

upright; cord with switch. Makes up to 10 di- 
ameter ‘enlargements on haseboard—much larger 
rojecting the image over on of the work table. 
Fo ess 35mm NEGA yon gh LY. MINETTE S 
made to handle only Sy 24x36mm (1”xl%” 
negatives and is furnished only with carrier her 
35mm film. Direct to the user, complete as 

above, $15.50, postpaid. With foot switch, 

$17.25. Subject to return within 10 days and 
money cheerfully refunded. 

Send for MINETTE under 
OUR MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
11”x14” paper holder, with adjustable masking 
bands and ajustabie margin guides, for use wit 
MIN or other enlargers, $3.95 postpaid, 

subject to return within 10 days. 


Leonard Westphalen 


75 &. Wacker Dr. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Made in U. &. A. 
by Westphaien 
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34 mans / 
Set, Sevdeplng She toll” We print 


fil rood frames to 3x4 at 4c ea. — 
from Coast to 
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e . 5 prefer. 
MULSON’S, INC. 

1490 Stratford Ave., ‘sdineoerh, Conn. 











LEICA and CONTAX USERS 
— Your Own” 

35mm Motion Picture Negafive Tested and Guaranteed 

EASTMAN 25 ft. for $1 00 Si SUPERIOR 
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FOTOFOLIO 
~SAVES TIME, PRINTS 
and NEGATIVES! 





Fotofolio keeps miniature prints and negatives to- 
gether—for easy cross reference. Protects negatives 
against injury. Holds 36 picture strips and 36 
negative — to a page .. . 1724 snaps in one 
F io. © Mounting pictures is a cinch. You just 
lift the gummed tabs cut into the cloth page— 
moisten and press against the prints. That's all. « 
Filing negatives is just as easy. -proof negative 
envelopes are mounted under every 6th strip. 
Transparent glazed paper—not cellophane—pro- 
tects each negative separately. No hunting around 
when you want duplicate prints. ¢ Ask for Fotofolio 
at any up-to-date shop. Write for illustrated booklet 
showing ‘‘There is a Fotofolio for every size amateur 
snapshot.” 


FOTOFOLIO 


E. E. MILES COMPANY, SO. LANCASTER, MASS. 





Prepare quickiy in spare Gime. Eaay method. Ne 
(Opportunities in Modern 








DON'T TAKE CHANCES, 


Take Pictures. ,,,ucker 


PHOTO FLOOD CALCULATOR (60c) gives 
proper lighting and correct exposure data for 
either movies or stills. Every reading checked 
by actual photos. Free instruction booklet with 
each calculator. 

DRAUCKER PHOTO FLASH CALCULATOR 
(50c) is the key to proper flashlight lighting. No 
more guess work, no more lamp waste. Correct 
lamp size, diaphra: value and number of lamps 
calculated in less than 2 seconds. > 


Know your lighting. At your local dealer’s or 
send direct to 





95 ORLEANS STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Chicago, tilinois 


Photographer’s Nightmare 
(Continued from page 63) 


thereafter, the focus was kept constant, 
the {8 stop being held to offer sufficient 
depth to take care of the variation in the 
position of the successive images. Before 
the first image was exposed, an outline 
of the curvature of the saucer was indi- 
cated in ink to show its relative position 
on the film. This had to be repeated with 
each exposure since it was necessary to 
mark off the position occupied by each 
image so that succeeding exposures could 
be intelligently placed in the film space. 
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@ The desired design was outlined on a piece of trac- 
ing paper and placed over the ground glass finder as 
a guide in f ig the tive ‘‘cup” exposures. 





The first two “rows” of cups and 
saucers were arranged horizontally, the 
other images diagonally, the lines on the 
ground glass having been drawn before 
the exposures were made and served as a 
guide in placing the images. Each image 
in the diagonal lines was so arranged that 
the edge of the saucer touched the line. 
These diagonal lines simplified matters 
greatly, as can easily be seen. 

Finally, the camera was moved closer 
to the subject in order to get a large 
image of a cup and saucer literally flying 
at the head of the dreamer. The cup 
was set on its side in order to aid this 
effect. This part of the job could have 
been improved upon. I wanted to get a 
brightly lighted cup and. saucer and 
therefore gave it twice normal exposure. 
I admit three or four times normal would 
have been better. On the other hand, I 









did not wish altogether to block up the 
images behind it. 

Next I started to make Fig. 3. One of 
the reasons I did not wish to include the 
human subject in the same negative with 
the cups and saucers is that I had no 
model to work with at the moment and 
had to use myself. Since I had to get 
some sort of horrified expression into my 
visage and was not sure just what would 
show in the negative, J thought it more 
advisable to take the picture separately 
and then combine the two negatives in 
printing. 

Here, again, I had to have selective, 
therefore, spotlight, illumination in order 
to include only the image of myself in a 
corner of the film, leaving the rest of 
the film absolutely transparent to allow 
the cup-and-saucer image to print 
through unimpeded. This was fairly 
simple to accomplish. 

Using a low bench for a support, I 
set down a small suitcase having a height 
approximately that which I intended to 
occupy in the planned pose. Having ar- 
ranged the focus and the position of the 
image, I was ready to take my own pic- 
ture. The problem of how to make sure 
I would be properly lighted and suitably 
horrified was solved by setting up a 
mirror. To make the picture entirely 
realistic, I donned a pajama shirt and 
lay me down, having previously attached 
an extension cable release to the regular 
cable release on the camera. This allowed 
me the opportunity of tripping the shutter 
at the moment when I thought I looked 
as horrified, under the circumstances, as 
I could be. Raising my free hand to 
“shield” me from the avalanche and cast 
an eerie shadow on my face, I tripped 
the shutter with my other hand and some- 
how came through the ordeal after a 1 
second exposure at /6.8. 


Having developed the films and seen 
them “come out” as planned, I was ready 
for the printing, rather the enlarging. 

By the test strip method I found that 
the cup-and-saucer negative when printed 
alone required a 15-second exposure, 
while the dreamer negative, printed 


Closeup of 1938 Universal Speedgun with Super tkonta B. 
Note method of synchronizing through back release but- 
ton. No work to be done on front shutter—no fussing or 
fuming between exposures. Photofiash operation as 
easy as regular snapshooting! 

1938 Universal features include, @ New, 
Armored Kinkless cable release @ Separated 
trippers for special lighting effects and 
conversion to various shutters @ Three foot 
extension for side lightings @ Greater effi- 
ciency and greater value but no increase in 
price @ All of the dependability which 
makes a Mendelsohn Speedgun the 9 out 
of 10 choice of press photographers. 

Test the Universal Speedgun at your dealers. 
Send 3c stamp for handy pocket slide scale of 


correct flash exposures. Other Speedguns are 
Model C; Model G (for Graflex). 


S. MENDELSOHN 
202 E. 44th St. NEW YORK 











OUTSTANDING VALUES 


9x12 Precision Custom Built, Double Extension, Meyer 
Gorlitz F4.5 Helioplan lens, Double Anasti; 
Film Pack Adapter, Ground Glass Back, 3 
Holders (New) 


Carl Soe Super Ikomat A, F3.5, Tessar and E. R. 
case. like new 


“Tike 


New Model Rolleicord C. Z., F3.5, E. R. case (New) 
Ss Sport age 21%4x2% and half 120 F2.9 Meyer 
“Gorlitz lens. “4 compur shutter, de action (New) 31.50 
Makina Full Vest Pocket, vim Pack Adapter and 
Ground Glass Back, F.3 lens (Used) 19.50 
Leica Model G, — Summar liens aud case, cali- 
brated in mete: 
Leica seatat G, P- 2 Summar lens and case, 
calibrated in fee 
Leica Model G, voi 5 Xenon lens and case, 
calibrated in feet only 
Leica Model E, F2.5 Hektor lens, Range 
Finder, and Case (Like New) 61.50 
Cue Model II, ar Sonnar lens 


132.50 
142.50 
192.50 


158.50 
all — Rex- pian 
most s ensitive meter 
Foth Derby, F2.5 lens Revers 


Cameras bought, sold and exchanged. 
Prompt attention glven to mai! orders. 


ALADDIN CAMERA EXCHANGE 
4 East 32nd Street,New York City, Dept. M 
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FINE GRAIN WORK 


® Ultra fine grain 

Complete gradation 

No loss in emulsion speed 

Maximum shadow detail 

Excellent for under exposures 

Economical: 32 oz. develops 
17 rolls of 35 mm. 


32 oz. bottle $1.10 






FINK-RO/SELIEVE CO 





SHIP OR FILE YOUR SALON 
PRINTS SAFELY 


Our sturdily made vulcanized fibre cases insure safe de- 
livery and filing of your prints. Featuring metal corners, 
carrying handie and center strap. 
16%"x20%" tan a ee ere $2.60 
16%"x20%”" ea ulnweid ghia ae necek 2.85 
16%”"x20%" age price 3.10 
All cases postpaid. Send cash or money order to 


AMERICAN TRUNK & CASE co. 
20 South Wells, Dept. M Chicago, Ill. 


Back Copies of MINICAM 


We Have Some Copies Left of Each Issue 
from Oct. (Vol. 1, No. 2) through February 
25 CENYS EACH, POSTPAID 
Order from 


Ss BSS 88 MAGAZINE 
22 East Twelfth S Cincinnati, Ohio 











Ultra FINE GRAIN FINISHING 


yourselt 
c 


Roki PHOTO SERVICE 
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alone, also required about this time. 
When projected together, however, a 
longer exposure time was required to 
bring up the image of the dreamer. An 
alteration in the original plan made it 
necessary to project the images in reverse 
position, having the emulsion face away 
instead of toward, the lens. 

To provide a longer exposure for the 
corner where the dreamer lay, an appro- 
priately shaped piece of cardboard shaded 
the rest of the picture while this corner 
was given an added exposure. However, 
this failed to give the effect wanted, since 
the eyes did not show through clearly 
enough. Finally, I decided to project the 
negatives separately. In projecting the 
cup-and-saucer negative I shaded the 
dreamer portion on the paper and in pro- 
jecting the latter, I shaded the part al- 
ready exposed. This gave me Fig. 5. To 
obtain the effect, shown in Fig. 1, I 
allowed some details from the cup-and- 
saucer negative to be exposed in the 
dreamer corner and then shaded this 
part to continue the exposure for the 
rest of the negative. Then I removed the 
cup-and-saucer negative and substituted 
the dreamer negative, shading the rest 
of the paper during the exposure of this 
negative. 

Because of the variations possible in 
the printing of the subject, a number of 
enlargements were made to determine 
which one told the story most suitably. 
Should I hold back the area of the 
dreamer entirely and print in only his 
figure or should I allow the cups and 
saucers to print lightly through? Each 
had its advantages and each is shown 
here. Which do you prefer? Fig. 5 
gives the impression of a man in a dark 
room, appropriate ‘for a sleeper. On the 
other hand, Fig. 1, showing some portions 
of the cup-and-saucer images, seems to 
me to convey more clearly the idea of 
the picture. The man not only is buried 
under the avalanche but the swath of 
white cup across his eyes aids the im- 
pression of horror, real movie-fashion. 

This describes the method and the rest 
is up to you. 














Long Range Snapshooting 
(Continued from page 70) 


be O. K. for all objects at a mile. So, 
make all your exposures at a certain dis- 
tance together, instead of jumping near 
and far and back again. It saves time. 
Now, having focused the ’scope and 
aligned the sights, set the camera at in- 
finity, draw it back on its slide bar, swing 
it up into position and move it forward 
into connection with the eyepiece of the 
telescope. Tighten slidebar lock nut and 
tripod socket bolt. Aim ‘scope through 
sights and shoot at, hold your breath, ONE 
TWENTY-FIFTH OF A SECOND. Yes, 
that’s right, 1/25th. Having been sadly 
misled by numerous so called lens experts 
regarding the light reducing properties of 
a telescope, I made a beautiful collection 
of black spots shooting all the way from 
ten seconds to a minute and a half. Tak- 
ing my fate in my hands I boldly shot 
some at one, three and five seconds. Still 
overexposed. All the shots shown were 
taken on a bright day through a bad city 
smoke haze at 1/25th. You can disregard 
your lens stops as the eyepiece of the tele- 
scope is a small enough stop. Shooting 
this fast also eliminates the possibility 





of vibration smearing your negatives. You 
can even hold it up like a rifle and shoot. 


I wish you a heap of success. I’ve had 
a pile of fun with mine. Let’s hear of 
someone taking close ups of public events 
—from the cheap seats. : 

On a bright day and up to a hundred 
yards the darn thing might work at 1/100th 
or 1/150th. That would let us in on 
some athletic events. Maybe 1/200th 
would get something on hypersensitized 
film. I haven’t tried it yet—but you bet 
I will. 


(For further information on the fascinating 
subject of telephotography, see “Make a Big 
Bertha of your Minicam” in February Mun1- 
cam.—Ed.) 





Now You Can Own a Leica. 
The Original Miniature 


Candid Camera 
Ask your dealer about the new Leica 
Time-Payment Plan, Today. 
E. LEITZ, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave., N. Y., Dept. 8 









DUFAYCOLOR 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY SIMPLIFIED 





9 Standard Sizes and Types 
4 Specials 


DUFAYCOLOR, INC., RCA BLDG., N.Y.C. 





ALL METAL 
ENLARGING 
FRAME 


e@ Adjustable 


@ White Focus- 
ing Surface 


e@ Accurate 
e@ Durable 


split. 
sliding arms. 





The New METALARGER 





Today’s greatest value in a precision-made enlarging board. This fine darkrcom nec- 
essity has features found only in enlarging boards that sell for much more than our 
low price. It is rigidly constructed of metal . . . there are no wood parts to warp or 
It has a flat white surface for focusing that assures you of needle-sharp images. 
The well-planned locking devices make for secure alignment of marginal controls and 
Will make enlargements up to 11 x 14 inches. 


HENRY HERBERT, 483 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Amazingly 
Low Priced 


$op-7% 
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For outstanding quality in 
Home Movie Screens, Reflec- 
tor Units and Accessories, 
BRITELITE TRUVISION leads 
the way. Experts and ama- 
teurs alike endorse the excep- 
tional values they offer. 


FREE bulletin No. 
MI-8 illustrates and 
describes the entire 
line. 

Write for it today. 


e 
SCREEN & ACCESSORIES CO., INC. 


SHARPER NEGATIVES 
BETTER PICTURES 


= NO.J AR Pat. Pending 


enan RELEASE agp! ogee 
& | age — 


e _— all i tripping -_ For 
es 
ll cameras. postpaid. 








CHECK THESE LIKE NEW VALUES!! 


KODAK RETINA I1, CASE, F/2.8.......---+++00 7.50 
FOTH DERBY F /3.5—$16.45 2,» eee “32 35 
DOLLINA 11 RADIONAR F/2.9......- 2-6 e ee eenee 

AF’ FULL FOCUSING... .......6--5500% 12.65 
MINI-PHOTOSCOP EXPOSURE METER..........-- 11.75 


Other like new values—write us camera wanted. All sold 
on 10 day money back trial. Liberal allowance on trades. 
_ JAMES CAMERA COMPANY—Dept. IM 
; 519 West 3rd Street, Elyria, Ohio 





A Handsome Permanent 


Binder for MINICAM 


ONLY 


$1.00 


10 Days 
Free Trial 





The ONLY binder that opens 
flat as a bound book ! Made 

durable imitation leather, 
it will preserve your refer- 
ence journals and valued 
o magazines wines permanewhy- 
j ch cover issues (one 
4 ame Do ao own wry « By 
: home in a few minutes. Instructions easy to f 
Binders made for all types of magazines. 


Be Write for circulars 
x Suckert Loose Leaf Cover Co. 








234 W. Larned Street Detroit, Michigan 
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Ideas, Illustrated 


(Continued from page 18) 


silly acting in front of the camera, but 
soon he became so enthusiastic and wrink- 
led up his face and gesticulated so ener- 
getically that he was exhausted when the 
ordeal was over—and so was I. 

You don’t have to feel the least bit self 
conscious about imposing on your models. 
If you attend some of the swanky Park 
Avenue parties these days, you will find 
playwrights, statesmen and social-register- 
ites crawling on their bellies, hanging from 
chandeliers and going through other in- 
sane antics for the sake of a parlor pastime 
called “The Game,” a modern version of 
Charades, in which catchwords and slo- 
gans are photographed. 

And don’t forget the Picture Hunt, an- 
other society favorite. The guests are 
handed cameras and assignments. Out 
into the cruel world they are sent to illus- 
trate such things as, “Hold Everything,” 
‘Don’t Look Now,” and “This Is the 
Life.” “Holding the Bag” took honors 
with a shot of two men in evening clothes 
industriously milking a cow. 

Here are a few suggested catchwords 
you might try to illustrate with your mini- 
cam: Getting to the point; Bottoms up; 
Give him the works; Wiping the slate 
clean; Going off the deep end; Hitting 
the jackpot ; All burnt up; A tough nut to 
crack ; Needle in a haystack ; On the nose ; 
Supply and demand; All things that go 
up come down; Situation well in hand; 
Speaks for itself; The last word; Putting 
up a front; It’s done with mirrors ; Going 
places; In step; Uneasy lies the head; 
Toeing the mark; Easy as pie; Worth 
waiting for; Gilding the lily; Facing 
facts ; and Sticking his neck out. 

Idiomatic expressions, like the above, 
and the photographs to represent them, 
are effective because of coincidence—pic- 
tv-e and phrase each conveys ‘the same 
meaning to the reader, and both together 
furnish a “one-two” punch making the 
idea a knockout. 

Another sort of representation is found 
in “Moon over Manhattan” and “Pipe 


























Dream,” discussed earlier in this article. 
These are effective because of their con- 
notations, and usually some device such as 
double exposure must be resorted to to 
convey the desired meaning. 

Whichever type you try, remember that 
the resultant photograph not only must 
convey a special meaning, but also must 
be a good composition worth looking at 
for its own sake. And don’t overlook your 
chances in the Photographic Idea Con- 
test announced in this issue. 





$$$ With a Minicam 


Photographing homes and gardens may be a 
year round source of income for any owner of 
a miniature camera. 

Selecting an interesting: neighborhood, I 
shoot every address, using the simplest rules 
of composition, and always having in mind the 
entrance or doorway. Lead the eye through 
the portals to the door step. This is the cen- 
ter of interest. 

With practice fifty photographs an hour are 
possible. After four hours work out doors I 
have enough negatives to keep me busy the 
rest of the week. I number the films and 
keep an accurate record of addresses. 

I make 5 x 7 prints and mail each print 
with a letter like this: “Enclosed please find 
a photograph of your beautiful home. If you 
wish to keep it the cost is only 50 cents. You 
may have additional prints at 25 cents each. 
You are under no obligation to buy if not 
satisfactory.” 

When I make delivery myself I never put 
the envelope in the mail box, but usually put 
it under the door or near the knob. The next 
day I call and say, “Good morning. I left a 
picture of your beautiful home for approval.” 

I find that 65 per cent of the prints I send 
out are purchased and my work has led real 
estate agents, architects, and others to give me 
special assignments for them. 

—T. V. SMALLEY. 


REMOVING LETTERING FROM FLOOD 
LAMPS 


Various electric lamps, including Photofloods 
and Superfloods are sometimes used in the en- 
larger for illumination in place of the regular 
lamps. The lettering usually printed upon the 
base of the globe offers obstruction to a clear 
light on the paper easel. 

To remove such lettering or marks, merely 
rub the end of the lamp with nitric acid. Pour 
a small amount of nitric acid upon a wad of 
absorbent cotton and wipe the glass surface 
affected. Note: Be sure to rinse the cotton 
thoroughly in water after the wiping has been 
completed . . . nitric acid and cotton is the 
base of gun cotton. Accidents may happen... 
a cigarette tossed carelessly upon the nitric acid 
soaked cotton... . 


ee ee a ee 








SPEAK the one and only 


UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 
fluently by using 


WONDERLITE 


@ PICTURES—the one and only universal language! 
Camera enthusiasts and picture lovers everywhere 
are finding WONDERLITE Photographic Lamps an 
invaluable aid to improving their art in expressing 
themselves in that language. 

@ The “‘WONDERLITE SERIES” embraces a light 
for every photographic need. Filter Flood, Picture 
Flood, Dufaycolor Filter Flood, Opal Flood—all give 
constant actinic value during rated life—whether the 
FIVE HOUR, TEN HOUR, or FIFTEEN HOUR 
size. Longer life—therefore lower cost per hour! 
e@ YOU, too, can take BETTER PICTURES—by us- 
ing WONDERLITE PHOTOGRAPHIC LAMPS. 


See your dealer or write us pe information 
about the onions groups in the WONDERLITE 
SERIES. k for the new long-life Wonderlite 
Opal Sided and Enlarging Lamps. 


WONDERLITE CO. 


West Orange, New Jersey 


CAMERA BOOK 

















ie Satisfaction CF 
oth tains Sanaa Boor! 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO.. 230. Wabash. Dent. 123 Chicago,U.S.A. 


MOVIE ssccrestADAT 
aoe fa 


model MovieCameras 
Projectors,8MM and 16MM sizes. For homes, canes ,bea 
chare! andelube.. Allaccessories. 


















NEW AND USED SPECIALS 


Take advantage of these outstanding ‘'Buys'' Now! 
6x6 cm. TWIN REFLEX Camera, F4.5 lens..... $17.50 
6x6 cm. PILOT REFLEX, F3.5 lens............- 25.00 
9x12 cm. MAXIMAR C. Z. Dominar, F4.5, 

CGT, EE ° os cnn cckascws obiecgebds Chane 29.50 
9x12 NAGEL, F4.5 Dr. Nagel lens, Compur Shutter = 
— ae ROLLEICORD, F4.5 len 

. P. EXAKTA, F3.5 ee MOR isocecte dines r~4 

Vv. P. EXAKTA, F2.8, C. Z. Tessar.......+.... 67.50 
Send for our New Bargain List M 
10 DAY TRIAL BASIS! Many other outstanding Bar- 


gains. We also buy and exchange. Mail orders invited. 
“Most complete Camera supply house in the East” 


HABER and FINK mrcnanes. INC. 


16 Warren St., N.¥., BAr.7-123 











or 





The IDEAL 


ENLARGER 


modates 35 mm 
Vv. 










u 
of Geuvauieting glass pres- 
sure plates. 

@ Equipped with a 214” £:4.5 un- 
em ae Ceres ae. 


poe with he 
ad ustment, including. elite ris. 
@ Takes standard 60 w or 75 watt eri- 


larging lamp. 
@ Linear oath about 9 times on 
the base! Greater magnification 


e $i ay sgondenser 


Complete with 50 rs 
objective and 
ee mask Additional Masks $2.50 each 


jodern Czechoslovakian enlargers are sub- 
‘stantially constructed with emphasis on precision, 
stability, el im operating. 








SOLD ON OUR USUAL Many other omep 
10 DAY TRIAL BASIS | tonal values in 


en 
REMEMBER—We give you fording a maxi- 
a liberal wade-t allow- 
ins 


leal precision. 





ABE COHEN'S 
EXCHANGE" 





120 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 





MORE THAN CONVENIENT 







Thalhammer 
Midget 
Pano-Tilt 
Head 





Smooth Action — Positive Control 


Locks instantly in any position. Allows you to 
concentrate on the pictures at hand. A reproduc- 
tion of our $55.00 Professional Model. A necessity 
for Eastman, Contax, Leica, Graflex, and other 
miniatures, also for 8 mm. Cine Cameras. 


Weighs only 10 oz. Fits any tripod. 
ONLY $8.50 At Your Dealers 


THE THALHAMMER COMPANY 


121 S. Fremont Ave., Dept. M3, Los Angeles, Cal. 











NATURAL COLOR 
5x7 PRINTS $3.95 


8x 10 PRINTS $5.00 


From your Minicam 


KODACHROMES 


Mounted, Finest quality guaranteed, 
or your money back. 


RUTHENBERG CO. 
~ “The Leading Makers of Natural Color Photographs"’ 
4961 Sunset Bivd., Dept. M3, Hollywood, Calif. 


The Bickley 
Shutter- Tester 


If you live near Philadelphia, you 
may get your camera shutter 
tested without charge. 


By H. BickLey 


T is not easy to determine just how long the 

shutter of a camera is open when it snaps. 
Most photographers set the pointer on the shut- 
ter at 1/100 and blithely push the button with- 
out thought that shutters gradually slow up as 
springs weaken, and bear.rgs gum up. 

This problem presented itself to inventor H. 
Bickley, of Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., and the result 
was the “Scittometer.” To test a camera, it is 
necessary only to turn on the Skittometer and 
take snapshots at 1/25th, 1/50th, etc.—all of 
the speeds on the shutter. 

The film is then developed, and the resultant 
negative will show 2 group of dots such as in 
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@ The “Scittometer”. The light in the left 
hand circle changes each 1/1000th second. 
The right hand circle, changing each 
1/25th second, tests shutter speeds up 
to 1 second. 


the illustration. The left hand arc, shown on 
this page, contains 25 dots, each representing 
1/1000 or a total of 1/40th of a second. The 
shutter being tested, a new one, was set for 
1/50th. The owner thereafter calculated ex- 
posures on the basis of 1/40th. 

The other arc shows four dots; the shutter 
therefore was open for 4/25th, or approxi- 
mately 1/6th second. This was the 1/5th speed 
mark. ; 

A new shutter, on being tested, gave the fol- 
lowing results: 


Aotual 

Setting of Shutter Time of Shutter 

Ras hg an oe aint eet all 1/200 sec 

YES), 8s 5 nba hi.b.4 UN nat ene 1/100 

RF Cn a 9 oa od oh aie ae dda 1/40 

RES i.) *Lie 6 ae'y dee hig'ew'y wee weeds oe 1/28 

RE Oe, ce ec aete bee ieee ae ie 1/11 

ES SRR Sey eeite cate eee ee 1/5.5 

NE hile ache a ROIs cir ass ong smth aeeal 1/2 

MOS °c ch catasaencewsetaaxeaes sec 


In appearance the Scittometer is a box meas- 
uring about four feet long by one and a half 
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feet high. On the front are two circles of holes 
about %” in diameter, the diameter of the cir- 
cles being about a foot. One circle has more 
closely spaced holes than the other. These 
holes are covered with translucent material so 
that the light inside the box can shine through 
the holes. The Scittometer is set up on the 
end of a table about four feet from the camera 
to. be tested. A location where there is a low 
light intensity. is selected for the tests. Two 
switches are provided on the Scittometer so that 
either set of holes can be illuminated inde- 
pendently. 

On starting up the equipment optical devices 
are put in motion so that only one hole is il- 
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@ A Test negative. The number of dots 
gives the shutter speed. 


luminated, then the next hole is illuminated 
and so on. 

For the benefit of amateurs Mr. Bickley has 
loaned a Scittometer to the Franklin Institute 
of Philadelphia, where it is in operation and 
shutters may be tested by visitors without 
charge. This display has created a great deal 
of interest, many cameras having been brought 
from great distances to be tested. 

(For those who make their own, a simple 
shutter speed test will be described in a future 
installment of “Make Your Own Tests” series 
of articles by Municam’s technical editors. 
The first of the series will be found on page 
64, this issue—Ed.) 





REMOVING SCRATCHES FROM 
NEGATIVES 


A scratch on a negative often means discard- 
ing the negative. Providing the scratch is not 
too deep, it can be satisfactorily removed by 
rubbing lightly with jeweller’s rouge and a bit 
of absorbent cotton moistened with carbon 
tetrachloride or Carbona. A light rotary move- 
ment on the scratched area will do the trick. 
The rubbing should be continued until the 
scratch disappears and, of course, it is necessary 
to stop and examine the progress being made 
from time to time. 

This method is controllable and mechanical, 
hence offers best results in saving what might 
otherwise be a ruined negative. The rouge 
should be the red kind, such as is used for pol- 
ishing gold, and not the green variety which is 
used for platinum. 


Actual Size . 


MAXIM Exposure Mete 


Made in U. S. A. 


Instantly gives correct exposure for any camera, movie 
or still, under all light conditions. Includes readings 
for new ultra-speed films. 

Embodying a new optical principle, the MAXIM is 
unquestionably fhe most scientifically dependable 
visual meter on the market . . . simple, speedy and 
compact, weighs less than an ounce! 


$1.75 > case 


At your dealer or send for descriptive literature M. 
Manufactured by Maxim Instrument Co, 


RAYGRAM CORPORATION 
Sole Distributors U. S. A. 


425 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

























THE CAMERA FAN'S 
GREATEST THRILL — 


and it is so easy fo dol 

SO epee kndments “fous” aay “te 

much higher priced instruments, at 
can aff ‘Pre- 


a ce eve ‘ord. 
eg ee a 
"tives $5 "mm. to 256x206 


At All Good Dealers 


Price for model 505 $9.95 
complete. Includes 8 
Achromatic Lens, . 
switch, cord, instructions. 
$10.75 west of Miss. Fully 
guaranteed. 


Federal Stamping and Engineering Co. 
24 Lafayette Street, Brook! 





GET YOUR NEW CAMERA 
NOW 


PAY FOR IT AS YOU USE IT 
ALL MAKES—ALL TYPES 
UP TO 18 MONTHS 
TRADES ACCEPTED 


NORTHEAST PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
Portland Dept. M Meine 





. New York 1 
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MINICAMERAMEN-- what 
do youwant most ina 


FLASH BULB? 
Convenience? SUPERFLASH NO. 1 is the smaitest 


ever made. 


All around dependability? SUPERF LASH No. 2 


is a oy all 
types of film, all types 
f photography. 

Greater illumination? 


SUPERFLASH No.3 


werful com- 
evel bulb—perfect 
for wide area and 
difficult shots. 


All theee sizes are 
an 1 p 





ane 
MR All give you 
the adva th 
hydronalium wire light 


PL 
camera. At your Photo 
supply dealer. 


WABASH 


Photolamp Corp. 
Subsidiary of Wabash 
Appliance Corp. 
335 Carroll Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















PHOTO $c°.94 
ENLARGER °5 


A REAL Photo Enlarger that does fine work. 
Focuses automatically. Also COPIES and has a 
Contact Printer and Retouching Table. Interesting 
circular free. Only $5.94 complete. Lens included. 
IDEAL-E, 122 E. 25th Street, New York 





CHAMPLIN'S FORMULA NO. 15 
Fine Grain Developer 
AT ALL DEALERS 
Look for the Champlin Signature on the label 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


CHEMICAL SUPPLY .- 
stcnece 6324 Santa Monica Bivd. jollywood, Calif. 


“Sole Authorized ieuieamene” 











A CANDID CAMERA 





for 10 days ON APPROVAL! | 
Speed .. Action.. Excitement . >= 


Catch it all with this mighty ong $ 98 





Candid Camera! You won't believe a P 
so we want you to try it out at our 
t, under any Conditions. ‘Test 





with y of the came 1 
ing for $10 or $20. Then, if you do not oo = is fe 
ra yor er iw. won't cost 
1 Fully ct oliensak 50 M M. le Speed utter: 
8 it possible get si ictures at 
Tel ic finder, Tripod t, and yo Shutter les tees 
27 V.P. film in coior or b nite, tas, CO 


. W is Com- 
— for extra roll of —_ En clearly 8”x10”. 

RDER_ NOW. ge special In sta Bics of a 83. 98 Post: 
paid. C, 0. D. 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY co. 


303 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 











THE COMMAND TO LOOK, by William 
Mortensen, Camera Craft Publishing Co., San 
Francisco, California, 190 pages, 56 full page 
illustrations, $2.00. 

This splendid pocket size book is Mortensen’s 
formula for picture success. “Twelve years ago, 
although technically competent, I tried in vain 
to obtain notice for my pictures, to get them 
into salons or into print,” he says. 

“Then I found cut that any picture that 
‘goes places’ does so by following a definite 
psychological formula. This little book relates 
the discovery of the formula, and shows its 
concrete application in a series of prints that 
have won the approbation of publishers and 
salons. The book has nothing to do with tech- 
nical problems, but is solely concerned with the 
making of effective pictures.” 

Mortensen claims the formula has wide ap- 
plicability and that anyone of fair technical 
competance can use the formula to make his 
pictures much more effective. 


NEWS PICTURES, by Jack Price, Round 
Table Press, Inc., New York, 192 pages, 
$3.50. 

This book on the newspaper business tells 
how pictures are made—and how they are made 
to sell. The author, a veteran camera journalist, 
takes the reader from the news editor’s desk to 
the cameraman on assignment and back to the 
printing presses. In technique and equipment 
and problems, News Pictures covers the field. 








PRACTICAL AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY, 
by William S. Davis. Garden City Publishing 
Co., Garden City, N. Y., 259 pages, 15 full 
page pictures, $1.00. 

Information about how to take good pictures 
with an ordinary camera is hard to find in a 
concrete specific form. This book tells the 
amateur what he wants to know about selection 
and arrangement of subject matter, light, light- 
ing, lenses, exposure, developing, plates, films, 
printing, enlarging, papers and special effects. 


“LEICA MANUAL” by Willard D. Morgan 
& Henry M. Lester, Morgan & Lester, Pub- 
lishers, New York, 578 pages, illustrated, 6x 
8%, $4.00. 

The LEICA MANUAL, 1938, contains 
everything that made previous issues so popular 
with miniature camera workers throughout the 
world, plus much new data and information. 
Its almost 600 pages and 450 illustrations, 
charts and tables are full of facts. 

Augustus Wolfman, the editor of Leica Pho- 
tography projects some new thoughts on the 
extremely interesting experimental field of 
Stereo Projection which in connection with re- 
cent trends in Color Phctography is rich and 
abundant in possibilities for increas'ng realism 
in photography. 

Completely revised Filter Factor data makes 
a most valuable addition to the volume, and 
takes into consideration the most recently made 
yg in the various modern emulsions and 

Iters. 


























DARK ROOM TIPS 











Strip-Printing 


| ate filing purposes, you want contact 
prints and also want to keep. each roll of 


film intact. I use an or- 





n * uae 
“ . dinary printing frame. 

Cut a wide notch at 
‘ each end of the frame, 
. making sure that the 
m bottoms of the notches ’ 
: are flush with the small ; 
' ledge which holds the glass in place. If the 
" distance from the ledge to the “floor” of the 
: notch is greater than the thickness of the glass, 
: film will 
be damaged 
; when _ the 
back of the 


frame is 
clamped 
into  posi- 
tion. Also, 
cut the notches opposite each other. 

In an emergency, a penknife will do the job, 
as one did on the frame here illustrated. For 
neater results, borrow a coping saw. 

It is assumed here that the amateur is more 
interested in making his miniature contacts 
with quantity rather than with quality. 


Check Your Rangefinder 


A simple method is to suspend a heavy white 
cord or clothesline against the side of a brick 
house as shown below. 

Open lens to full opening and set shutter 
speed according to light conditions. 

Stand against the wall about 3% feet from 
the string and focus your rangefinder sharply on 
the stri.g and make an exposure. 











Next, repeat the same operation at 10’ and 
20’. If the bricks are sharp directly in back. of 
the string as shown your rangefinder is in agree- 
ment with the lens. 


However, if ‘the bricks are sharp at some 
point removed from the suspended string, the 
camera should be promptly returned to the 
manufacturer for adjustment. 

not attempt to adjust the rangefinder 
yourself.—Don Canady. 































New THRILLS 


from “STILLS” 
Are Yours With This Projector! — 
IT SHOWS— 
2: Besble Frome Strips di 
3. Frames mounted in Glass 


to show hori- 
zontal double 
frames. , 


Head swivelled p 


Tri- Purpose 
PROJECTOR a 


Give your candid camera shots new beauty and 
realism! Project them life-size onto a screen with 
this handy Tri-Purpose Projector. Pictures are bril- 
liant and sharply defined. See at your dealer's or 
+ for interesting free folder ‘ ‘Ne w Thrills from 
tills. 


soctty FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Dept. M, 327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 











CAL PENN CAMERA VAIL 


(All Like New! 


SUPER-IKONTA, “B’”, Tessar F2.8..........++.0005 $89.50 
Ae coe eel ae Serer. 52.50 
ONTAX I, s wd <. ee ee denaued ee . 
EICA “D”, Eimar F3. 
KODAK BANTAM "SPECIAL, F.2 lens 
9x12 VOIGHTLANDER AVUS, 
F4.5 Skopar, compur...........++. 26.50 
6x9 BEEBEE, dbl. ext., a 
F3.5 Tessar, compur. 3 
SUPER SPORT DOLLY, % No. 120, “ a 



























B SINAN amen nat = 


128 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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CAMERAS 


AND EQUIPMENT 






























Now! Just a few cents a day 
buys your choice of famous 
cameras...still ormovie! Small 
down-payment, 12 months to 
pay. Trade-in your old camera 
... we'll accept it as down-pay- 
ment if it has sufficient value. 


12 MONTHS TO PAY! 


Choose from Speed Graphic, Bantam Special, 
Leica, Contax, Rolleiflex, Exakta, and others. 
Movie cameras, enlargers, and projectors, too. 
Write for details of our Time Pay- 
ment Plan fcr responsible persons. 


Financed Through Commercial Credit Co. 
LIBERAL ALLOWANCE 


FOR YOUR CAMERA! 
Write Dept. KG-9 


KLEIN & GOODMAN 





18 S. 10th ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ORES Cr NECROTIC BISA MONS 





REFILLABLE CARTRIDGES 


for All 35 mm. Miniature Camera Users. Can be used over 
and over again. All metal. 

75¢ Each, Postpaid, 3 for $2.00 
(FREE: Ask for a copy of Hollywood ‘‘PHOTO FLASHES’’ 
chucked full of low-down.) 


COAST CAMERA COMPANY 
Dept. H-3, P. O. Box 588, Hollywood Station 
Hollywood, Calif. 















Corners Co., Chi 
Address Dept. 31D ~ 4717 Nesth Clark St. 


*FINE GRAIN 


FASTER ... EASIER .. 









@ Successful fine grain devel- 





agitation of developing and 
fixing solutions. 


The IMPERIAL Agitator 


+ « « an unconditionally guaranteed precision instru- 
ment .. . shortens developing time and is indispensa- 
ble for fine grain control. Accommodates all 
miniature tanks. 

Price for 110 V. DC or 60 cycle AC. $ -50 
Slight increase for other yoltages....... 


CHESS-UNITED COMPANY 
k Bldg., NEW YORK 
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Protect Bottle From Drippings 


A piece of sponge rubber cut from an ordin- 
ary kneeling pad purchased in the 5 and 10 
store makes a most efficient 
protection against drippings 
from pouring. A slit is cut 
in the center of the rubber 
slightly smaller than the 
neck of the bottle. The 
rubber is then stretched 
over the neck of the bottle 
where it will make a tight 
and liquid-proof fit. By 
using this method your de- 
veloper bottles will be kept clean and the 
labels will not become loose due to the de- 
veloper dripping down the side—R. D 
Kershner. 





Dual Ever-Ready Case 


This arrangement solves that troublesome 
problem of exposure meter in one hand, camera 
in the other. It is merely a combination of the 
eveready camera case and the regular Weston 
meter sole leather case. Its use certainly short- 
ens the time between reading and shooting. 

The meter case is attached to the camera 
case in such a manner that when a reading on 





the meter is being taken the meter dial and the 
lens aperture on the camera can be quickly set 
at the same time. 


Holes are cut out of the meter case for the 
dial, light hand and cell opening. The flap of 
the eveready case is then taken off at its hinge 
so that the meter case will fit evenly under the 
camera where they are riveted together, the 
rivets then being covered by a piece of felt to 
avoid scratching the camera or meter. The 
eveready case neck strap is then put further 
down to go under and include the meter case 
as well. . 


The exposure meter case is attached so that 
its snap button is away from the camera case 
so the meter can be removed or inserted at will 
if necessary. When the camera is not in use 
the eveready camera case flap which was ‘re- 
moved can still be used as its snap button will 
hold it in place nicely—Harry Kjus. 




































Flood Light Control 


HE use of the switchbox illustrated and de- 

scribed here, which can be easily built by 
anyone, will considerably reduce the cost of 
photoflood illumination. 

The average life of the No. 1 Photoflood un- 
der normal conditions is 2 hours; and the life 
of the No. 2 Photoflood is 6 hours. These lamps, 
which are adaptations of those used on the train 
lighting circuits of 64 volts, produce their in- 


_tense brilliancy by reason of being overloaded 








@ A Bright-Dim switch is a necessity for every photo- 

user. ‘‘D” on the cover plate, above, is the 

Dim side, and “B” is the Bright. it will increase 

bulb life many times, as very little current is 
consumed on “Dim’’. 


when placed in the 110 volt house lighting cir- 
cuit. This overload also accounts for their short 
life. 

The time consumed ifi adjusting the lights, 
posing the subject and focusing the camera 
generally accounts for most of the life of the 
photofloods unless some means is taken to con- 
serve their life. Some workers substitute reg- 
ular 110 volt lamps in their lighting units for 
the preliminary work prior to the exposure. 

This method has two definite disadvantages: 
it slows up the work while waiting for the lamps 
to become cool enough to handle ; but more im- 
portant, when working with more than one 
lighting unit, the relatiun of the light from the 
various units will not be the same when the 
photoflood bulbs are substituted for the 110 volt 
lamps. 

If some means is provided to switch the 
photofloods into series with each other they will 
still provide enough illumination for focusing, 
etc., and each bulb will then receive only half 
of the 110 volts, or 55 volts, which is slightly 
under their normal voltage. 

This will greatly increase their life and also 
permits the photographer ,to adjust lights with 
the knowledge that when they are switched over 
to “bright” the. lighting will be in the same re- 
lationship. Switching the bulbs to “dim,” in- 
cidentally, effects a considerable saving in the 
lighg bill. 

In using the photoflood switch box, the light- 
ing units must be used in multiples of two bulbs 


. 


Subject ideas— 
developing and 
printing methods 
—practical aids 
to better pictures 





JUST PUBLISHED 


MAKING PICTURES with 
MINIATURE CAMERA 


By JACOB DESCHIN 
author of New Ways in Photography 


the 


OW, a thorough working manual for the minicamera 

fan. Gives the information necessary for good re- 

sults, with examples of what to avoid and what to aim 
at in finished work. Three big sections, with many dia- 
grams and details, on Taking the Picture, Making the 
Negative, and Making the Picture. Essentials of getting 
good shots in 18 major groups of picture subjects. In- 
structions on equipment and methods of developing and 
printing. Large gallery of mini pictures that you could 
get, with shooting data. C lete your t with 
this practical manual. See it 10 pots free. 





we 





SEND THIS ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

Send me Deschin’s Making Pictures with the Miniature 
Camera for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I 
will send $3.00, plus few cents postage. or return book post- 
paid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) 


et ee NR os ia wi cccdedatusatiensocbe 


EEE! Pet ery oe ree TT ey ee Pee eee 


CEE | é dics scccucdvebidéensetoanmeret 


(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 








e A CAT'S EYE -e 


for all who make enlargements 

With the SEE-SHARP you can see those 
dim pa like 4, cat in the dark . 
and get sharpest focus on your enlarge- 
mens. 
Price only $2 on an pai eer i -s 
guaran rough your - 
Scriptive leaflet on request. 

R. P. CARGILLE 
118 Liberty Street, 


KODACHROME= 


Enlargements That Live! 


By Eastman Wash Off Relief Process, Dry Mounted 


Now you can have clear, realistic en- 
= ements from your color films in all 
eir natural beauty. Prices on request. 


ELBERT M. LUDLAM 


Now associated with 


FRED CONNER 





New York 











22 West 22nd Street, New York 
EIRENE ILE ELEN LS EEE 
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the one- 


one ib 
DEVE PING TAR % 


TO DO ALL YOUR ROLL FILM WORK 
THE F-R ADJUSTABLE ROLL FILM TANK 
© Ua cece oh ol Ham te oe 595 


@ MADE tN AMERICA 


FINK-ROSELIEVE CO. 


for Pleasure & Profit 


Be a camera expert— 
make your own prize 
winning pictures. Do _ your 
finishing and enlarging. It’s a 
hobby—easy and fascinating 


press—full of bargains. 


SAVE MONEY ON 
CAMERAS, LENSES 
-AND SUPPLIES 


Since 1897 we have 
been headquarters for 
fine cameras—new, used and reconditioned. 
See the hundreds of bargains in a-:cessories, 
dark room equipment and supplies. Every- 
thing for the photographer at money saving 
prices. Write Dept. M-37 for your copy. 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 
223 W. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





for Catalog No. 1037N just off the 





INC 






own 
grand 
Send 





With The Miniature Camera 


own home. 


a view of the home studio, its lighting equipment, 


and informal portraiture. It deals fully with the 


grams all the way through 
Only $1.50 
Book Department 


MINICA'M ° 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, 





HOME PORTRAITURE 


This simple, straightforward book by H. G. Russell 
which tells exactly how to make good portraits in your 


The first entirely complete authoritative work on min- 
ature portraiture by a weil-known expert. Begins with 


ground and reflectors. Shows the camera equipment and 
the actual taking of the portrait under varying technical 
circumstances, indoor and outdoor, child photography 
evel- 
oping and printing, and gives complete notes on the 
special printing baths. Illustrated with pictures and dia- 


back- 


Ohio 
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of the same size. In the switch box shown here, 
provision is made to control four lighting units. 
These units may be four No. 1 photoflood 
lamps, two No. 1’s and two No. 2’s or, four 
No. 2’s. 

Two No. 1’s or No. 2’s may be used, but in 
which case they must be plugged into opposite 
ends of the control box. If the house lighting 
circuit is protected with heavy enough fuses, 
the box may be built to provide outlets for a 
larger number of lamps. 

The parts required to construct the photo- 
flood switch box consist of two double plug 
receptacles, one double throw double pole knife 
switch, wood and screws to construct the box 
and the necessary wire to connect the parts and 
to plug the control into the house lighting cir- 
cuit. 

The switch blades and contact points are re- 
moved from their base and remounted as shown 
in the photograph to shorten the “throw” neces- 
sary to change the lamps from “dim” to 

















@ The wiring diagram for the box illustrated. One or 
two bulbs may be plugged in on each side. 


“bright.” To prevent short circuiting when 
moving the switch, be sure the switch blades do 
not touch both sets of contacts at the same 
time. 

With the exception* of the warning about 
placing the switch contacts too close, the exact 
construction details and dimensions are unim- 
portant. Each individual builder of the photo- 
flood switch box will be able to incorporate his 
own ideas in its construction.—R. B. Morris. 





RECORDING EXPOSURE DATA 


If you hate to fumble around for stray note- 
books and thereby neglect to record data after 
each shot, try this little wrinkle. 

On the back of your camera ‘fasten four 
photo meunting corners spaced to fit a small 
card such as is used in index files. Use iron 
glue or cement. Cut a hole in the card to fit 
over the snap button of the case. On each 
side of the «ard rule off spaces for data for 18 
exposures. Make columns for meter, filter, stop 
and shutter readings. 

This record is easy to keep and using both 
sides, each card furnishes a permanent record 

After developing each roll, compare nega- 
tives with exposure data card:and mark each, 
“Ok,” “Under,” or “Over,” as the case may be. 
This card then will be a handy exposure guide 
the next time you go after like subjects. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY TRADE 
NEWS 











Jena Filters 
Jena optical glass color filters now are avail- 
able in a large range of densities in the yellows 
and reds running from the almost coloriess “ul- 
tra violet” filter for -outdoor summer use, 


_ through the yellows, oranges and reds to the 


“800-R” filter for use with infra red film. Green 
filters for use with panchromatic emulsions also 
can be had and blue filters for use with mazda 
light. For color photography, tri-color sets are 
available, and Jena filters are recommended for 
three-color separation work. 

For additional information about Jena optical 
glass filters, write Fish-Schurman Corp., 250 
E. 43rd St., New York City. 


Ampro’s New 1938 Catalogue 

The Ampro Corporation 2839 North West- 
ern Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, has just produced 
a colorful and elaborate catalogue of their en- 
tire line of silent and sound 16 mm motion 
picture projectors. 

This new catalogue is clearly illustrated and 
presents a text-book arrangement of all models, 
giving in complete detail the specifications and 
special features of each model. 








It is something new in dramatic presentation 
and new also in the field of motion picture 
projectors. A copy of this brochure will be 
mailed to dealers and executives requesting it. 

Shown above is the Ampro Model “NC,” 
which is convertible to sound. 





Imperial Electric Agitator 

The Imperial Developing Tank agitator is 
an electric device for agitating film during de- 
velopment. Your usual fine-grajn developing 
tank is placed on the agitator, and the latter 
is plugged into any light socket. 

The 61/," chromium plated Agitator pan, 
with its pouring lip for disposing of overflowed 
surplus liquids, on whch is placed any type or 
size of developing tank, oscillates at the right 
speed of sixty times per minute. 

Manufacturer’s address is 1834 South 52nd 
Avenue, Cicero, IIl. 








PILOT 6 


Steers you into clear photographic horizons 


At prices that compare favorab!y with those of 
ordinary roll-film cameras, Pilot Cameras assure 
a better type of photography, enable you to view 
your ultimate picture in sharp focus and in ultra- 
visible, actual film-size on the focusing reflecting 
finder—and make these results possible on min- 
iature film. The refinements of this remarkable 
little instrument include, moreover, a high hood 
that prevents side-light and glare from pene- 
trating the focusing screen; an auxiliary magni- 
fier for ultra-fine focusing; 5 shutter speeds 
ranging from |/20th to 1/150th second as well 
as time and bulb and many other precision 
— Ree saga 
6.3 lens #/4.5 lens #/3.5 lens 
$1 7. 50 $23.50 $30. 00 
Pilot makes sixteen pictures, size 15/ex2% inches 
on standard, economical 120 roll-film 


K. W. REFLEX—A refiecting camera cuales to the 
Pit. Never before has a > qonalan reflecting cam- 


era m offered at these very low ices. Pic- 
ture po ec inches. Uses 120 roll-film. With 
#/6.3 Anastigmat $15.00 
With 105mm. £/4.5 lens, Iris Ee. ae . wire re- 
lease, liquid level and shou . .$22.50 


FREE TRIAL GLADLY GRANTED 
i Soaeaheas 
BURLEIGH BROOKS, INC. 
127 WEST 42nd STREET, | NEW YORK 











COMING SOON 


See April Issue 


AMAZING — NEW 


WESCO VISUAL EXPOSURE METER 
Unprecedented low cost. Gives absolutely cor- 
rect exposure under all conditions — stil 
movies, indoor, outdoor, moving objects, black 
and white, color. 

No calculations, no adjustments, reads direct. 
Compact, built to last. Out very soon. Watch 
for it. 

WESTERN MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 
254 SUTTER STREET, 
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SAN FRANCISCO 





















New 
and Reconditioned 
9x12 cm. Voigtlander 


Avus, plate camera, F4.5 

Skopar lens. Good con- 

dition $ 

6x6 cm, Noviflex, Twin lens reflex, Trioplan F2.9 

iens. Good condition $47.50 

Zeiss Super Ikomat C, Zeiss Tessar F4.5 lens in 

compur shutter, coupled range finder. 

condition 9. 

Welta Perle, 16 pictures on 120 film, F4.5 lens in 

compur shutter. Like new $23.95 

Zeiss Super Nettel, 

Good condition 

Baby Ikomat, 

shutter 

Refiecta, twin lens reflex, 6x6cm., 

Stelo shutter. Like new . 

3%x4% Revolving Back Graflex, Series B, F4.5 

K. Lens. Good condition $49. 
in, roll fiim, 8 or 16 on 120 film, F4.5 lens 
’ronto shutter. s seeds from 1 second ta 

1/175th of a second. $19.5¢ 

Voigtlander Prominent, 120 size roll film, Heliai 
lens in compur shutter, coupled range finder 

and exposure meter $39.50 


All items unconditionally guar- 
anteed. Sold subject to 
10 day trial. 


136W32 nd St 


New York .NY 








GET ACQUAINTED : Send for Catalogue M.103 


of New and Used Cameras, Binoculars, Field Glasses, 

etc. Sample Values:— 

SUPER SPORT DOLLY, 16 1%x2% or 12 2%x2% 
on 120 film, F2.9 Trioplan lens, 1/250 compur window 


CRMIPED. cc scccccccscves CebWe vende scee dcctvsoedes $28.50 
V.P. DOLLY, F2.9 Trioplan lens, 1/350 compur . . . 
DED 2ai0.0 wit cowuae dau uesen’y 040 dit'e'vsink padi $21.00 
REFLECTA, Twin lens focusing Reflex . . . 12 oN 
on 120, F4.5 lens 1/100 shutter... new........ $19 
11 Section, Aluminum Tripod, Closed 6%”, open “~s 
COmmplate WIth COED. o sccceccceccccccccesvecccccece $8.50 


SCHOENIG & COMPANY, Inc. 


EIGHT EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











THE New HYP-()-METER 


TAKES THE GUESSWORK OUT OF 
WASHING PRINTS AND NEGATIVES 





on ' 
longed washing with me 
softened emulsion is “avoided. 
Hyp-O-Meter indicates 1 part 

in 10.000 (1 part in 2- or 3,000 
considered safe). Comes ready to 
use with flexible cord, contact 
electrode, complete instructions 
and 5-year guarantee. 

i} If your dealer cannot supply 


| postpetd, ‘one on co. ton ‘ship hip ai 
HAYNES PRODUCTS 


Dealers Write 126 Liberty st. pert. m-3 
Dealers Write! YORK CITY 











New UniveX $3.50 Folding Camera 


Universal Camera Corporation, New York, 
makers of nationally-advertised UniveX photo- 
graphic supplies, announces the introduction of 
a new Camera to be known as UniveX Minicam 
and to retail at $3.50. It is the most expensive 
still camera ever marketed by this Company 
and has many unique features. The negative 
size of the pictures this model takes is 1%” x 
1%", a popular miniature size. Excellent 3” 

" larger prints may be secured. 

The camera is of handy, streamlined design, 
has an antique bronze front plate. A new type 
Achromar precision lens is supplied, especially 
adjusted to each camera at the factory. It is 
packed in a smart gold and red gift box. It 
uses the Standard No. 100 Orthochromatic 
Film that retails for 10c a roll. 

UniveX has also just introduced a new pan- 
chromatic film at 15c a roll (No. 00 Ultrapan 
is the trade name) for use with its new camera 
opening avenues of better negative quality to 
tl.e 6,000,000 UniveX owners. 





Universal Camera Corporation announced 
today that orders are being accepted on the 
New UniveX Exposure Meters which will re- 
tail at $1.95. It takes a lot of the guess work 
out of taking movies by telling at a glance ex- 
actly to which stop the lens should be adjusted. 

It is the only exposure meter that auto- 
matically and accurately compensates for types 
of subjects, number of frames per second, film 
speed, lens speeds, and filter factors. 

The UniveX Cine Meter may be used with 
any make of movie camera or film. 





New Precis 44 Enlarger 


The Raygram Corporation, New York, an- 
nounces their entrance into the enlarger field 
with the Precis 44 Enlarger. 

Here is a rigidly constructed enlarger which 
guarantees uniform lighting from edge to edge 
and shockless focusing at every touch of the 
focusing wheel. It has a negative holder, which 
is a metalglass combination pressure holder ac- 
commodating negatives up to 4x4 cm. 

Here are some of the specifications: 

MAGNIFICATION: Enlargements up to 9 x 
14 inches can be obtained on the baseboard. 

Condensor System: Single -condensor 2% 
inch. 

Baseboard: Specially seasoned plywood, pol- 
ished, balanced by rubber legs size 16 x 15% 
inch. 

















Focusing: Rough or preliminary focusing by 
means of friction wheel on vertical post, micro- 
critical focusing by means of turning a helical 
oversized tube in which the lens is mounted. 

Red Filter: Attached to focusing gear post. 

This enlarger is mounted on a special 
large post measuring 27 inches, which per- Money-saving Candid Cam- 
mits large enlargements without turning of era catalog No. 235—brand 
the enlarger itself. new! Lists hundreds of 

Price complete: $45.00. “SAVING” items. Save 
money on Candid cameras, 
enlargers, still cameras and 
accessories. Send now for 
this remarkable book. Write 
Dept. MM 


Bass Barguingram 


MARCH, 1938 





VOL. 28. NO. 4. 








64,000 Attend Leica Show 


After 64,000 people crowded in to see the 
Fourth International Leica Exhibit, during its 
16 days showing in New York, nine prize- 
winning photographs, selected by a group of 
judges were announced. 

The judges awards were as follows: 

Professional Section: first prize to Edwin 
Locke, Washington, D. C., for a picture of 
Arkansas Flood Refugees; second prize to 
Charles Peterson, New York City, for a stage 
photograph, and third prize to Roman Freulich, : ; 
Los Angeles, for a picture of Leopold Stokowski. ees 7. 

Press Section: first prize to Max Haas, New fon Wien teens canon at 
York City, for a picture of a woman spectator shutter 
at a tennis match; second prize to Harold Sveieely Case, $6.50 
Rhodenbaugh, Louisville, Ky., for a picture of 
“Mud—Louisville Flood” and third prize to 
Thomas McAvoy, Washington, D. C., for a IN S T Oo Ss Cc O P E 
picture of a church meeting of the Klu Klux Bvevendy — instant — one Gaal 

an. Scat we operation. Shows time from 30 

Amateur Section: first prize to Father Paul min. to 1/1000 sec. From F:2. 
Schulte, O. M. I., for a picture made in the to F:22. An excellent 
Canadian Arctic; second prize to Studley 
Myers, Washington, D. C., for a picture en- 
titled “Backyard Composition” and third prize 
to Rhoda Cameron Clark, New York City, for 
a picture of two dogs swimming to shore. 


AND ROLLEICORD 


Bass has them—just arrived— 
the last word in efficiency. 


Automatic Rolleiflex: with Tessar 
F :3.5 lens. Compur Rapid shutter 
to 1/500 sec. with deluxe $145 
or Eveready case 


Case Extra, 50c 


and these guaranteed 
Bass Used Bargains 





4x6, 10x15 cm. Plau- @ Contafiex with Son- 
bel Precision with nar F:2 lens and 
F:4.2 Anastigmat in carrying case $185.00 
Compur shutter, a 


Medo Dufaycolor Exhibit 


Medo Photo Supply Corp., 15 West 47th St., 
New York wishes to announce a display of 


accessories 


3A Roll Film Gra- 
flex, no lens. .$15.00 


9x12 cm. Doubie Ex- 
tension Boxes with 


@ Sept . more with 
F:3.5 lens ....$17.80 

e éx6 Zecatlex with 
F:3.5 lens, Compur 
shutter, ‘and case, 
$47.50 


@ Korelle Model I with 


Dufaycolor transparencies and full color prints 
at the initial opening of its 1938 Exhibit. A ron oe ans Carl Zeiss F:3.5 lens 
Dufaycolor representative will be on the floor 613 Mabeieadin and case $87.50 
at all times to answer inquiries concerning the Stereo, latest model, LENSES 
Dufaycolor process with plate magazine. 
- “ : & ~ adapter, ay 

On view during the week of February 14th, $150 . for "Contaxy (like 

8:30 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. daily, in the lounge "$64.50 


3A Zeiss Nixe Model new 
of the Medo store. B, double extension, as mm, Contax Son- 


with Carl Zeiss Tes- 2 Chrome me- 
sar F:4.5 Com- 4 aaa 147.50 


hutter with ad- 
Sitional fl ‘ @ 135 mm. Triotar F:4 


and haqlders ane for Contaflex, metric 





Neumade 16mm. Storage Cabinets 


Neumade Products Incorporated, 427 West 
42nd Street, New York announces the issue of 
a new 1938 catalogue, completely revised and 
fully illustrated covering all types of film 
editing, laboratory and film storage equipment 
that are manufactured by this firm. 

This concern, since 1916, manufacturing 
products for 35 mm., has recently gone into the 
16 mm. field. Of particular import are the 
Neumade Film Storage Cabinets which offer the 
ultimate in protection of valuable 16 mm. films. 


CAMERA CO. 


Dept. MM. 179 West Madison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


“The Camera Cross Roads of the World” 
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The Ideal 
Exposure Meter 


Ideal—because it is the most 
compact and easily carried 
exposure meter made—( fits 
in vest pocket without bulg- 
ing); ideal—because it 1s 
recognizedly the most depen- 
dable of visual meters; ideal 
operate—and ideally ’priced 
—because * is simplest to 
at only $2.15 
Price includes attractive colored case. 


PERPLEX The Universal 
ooo eater. Developing 
Tank 





ed 


Ask your Dealer — Literature on Request. 


MIMOSA AMERICAN CORP. 


485—Fifth Avenue, New York 


EEE 
SPEED-0-COPY 


The ground-giass Fesesiag Attachment for Loles or ’ 
Leica 


nm 
at superlative 
tank ve alue at 

only - $5.85 





ns 
See Tour Dealer — Write for Circulars 


D. Paul Shull, Dept. M3 (2: Angeles, Calitorns 











Become an expert 
photographer 


We give, gy Poi ee trainin; mercial, News, Portrait, 


did or Motion Picture oon raphy. Big ™ 


joney 
making eee uunities or yous, for pieasure. ersonal Attendance 


and Study courses. 28th year. Write for Free Bookie 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 





MINACO 
PROJECTOR — ENLARGER 


Fats to supply the demands - the discriminating advan 

mateur professional.’’ Ni mass as prote uct, but fedividue 
ally created for those who Seok lity rather than price 
Many additional features besides hose described here, as- 
sure both speed and accuracy. Ideal for projection control, 
dodging, and elongation. Super-ventilated lamphouse to ac- 

d. h lamps. Unquestionably the finest 
enlarger. 





Revolvi aperture rmits a quick change of film from a 
horizontal to a vertical posites without necessitati y ae 
Slidi arm movement forw: 


It onmsen 6 you | to se oy ee - le subject ge 8 
lower oat tx bear ie margin Sn ot the film. Side de tilting for for 
elongation and caricature enlargements. Ask for a MI 
at your dealer. 
Model C for negatives up to 21%4”"x21%4" $72.50. 

Write for MINACO catalog 
MINIATURE CAMERA ACCESSORIES CO. 
431 West Superior Street CHICAGO, ILL. 





10 WEST 33rd STREET (Dept. 117) NEW YORK CITY 
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“Studio-Robot”—Britelite-Truvision 
Twinflector 

A “studio-robot” neatly describes the No. 110 
Britelite-Truvision Twinflector. It is flexible to 
countless lighting angles. The short time it has 
been on the market, it has earned the approval 
of both the amateur and professional photog- 
rapher. 

The Britelite-Truvision Twinflector is pop- 
ularly priced. Some features can be seen from 
the above illustration. The manufacturer, Mo- 
tion Picture Screen and Accessories Co., Inc., 
521 West 26 Street, New York, N. Y., offers a 
free illustrated catalog on this new product. 





The Raygram Corporation, New York has 
taken larger quarters at the same address. 

This firm has become a leading wholesale 
photographic distributor handling such items 
exclusively as the Maxim Exposure Meter, the 
Wabash Photoflood Bulb, the Precis 44 Enlarger 
and the “K” leather carrying case. 

They are also manufacturers as well as dis- 
tributors of Infinol, fine grain developer. 

The Maxim Meter was described by M1n1cAM 
last month. It is an optical meter, at $1.75 
operating on a new combination of basic light 
meter principles and requires but one opera- 
tion to make a reading. 





A New Monocular Viewer 

This is specially designed as an all purpose 
viewer, in that 8 and 16 mm. films, and 35 mm. 
films, either single or double frame or slides 
may be viewed. 

Viewing with this all purpose viewer may be 
done with one eye, or pictures ocularly pro- 
jected by the use of both eyes—the latter is 
done by viewing the film with one eye while 
the other eye stares intently at a screen, window 
curtains or light wall on which a bright light 
is thrown—and, “believe-it-or-not” the picture 
will project itself thereon in size according to 
the distance you are from same The farther 
away naturally the larger the picture will 
appear. 

The viewing of 8 and 16 mm. films is ac- 
complished by cutting out the pictures desired 
and mounting them in slides—each slide holding 
several cut outs, and when mounted in the 
viewer the adapter cuts out all but the one 
before the aperture. 

The viewer is a product of the Diamond 
Dee Studios, Bedford Building, Chicago, and is 
priced at $1.00 f.0.b. Chicago. 
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New Jobo Developing Tank 

The Intercontinental Marketing Corporation, 
10 East 40th Street, New York City, distributors 
of Robot Cameras are distributors of the new 
Jobo Developing Tank. 

This darkroom accessory is made of light- 
weight, durable bakelite. It cannot be harmed 
by developing chemicals. The bottom of the 
tank is especially moulded to jostle the film, re- 
sulting in freer circulation of the developing 
. fluid, resulting in more even and more accurate 
negatives. The top fits tightly. The Jobo De- 
veloping Tank has thinner and more numerous 
grooves and may be quickly and easily loaded. 
The film is guarded against buckling or sticking. 
This tank is available for No. 127, No. 120 and 

35 mm. size films. For complete details Inter- 
continental Marketing Corporation offer a free 
descriptive circular. 





Errata 


In a recent advertisement of Infinol the copy 
erroneously stated that the quantity of the 
$1.75 unit was 30 ounces per bottle. 

This should have read 32 oz. units for $1.75. 





Smallest Precision Tripod 


Camera fans who are in-erested in small-size 
high-performance accessories, will be glad to 
know of the new Automatic Swivel Top. This 
accessory is the smallest tripod top made. 

It is made with watchmaker’s precision and is 
handsomely tooled of the finest steel. Unlike 
the ordinary swivel tops, the Automatic has no 
adjustment screws; a powerful inner-spring 
holds and controls the tilting and rotating top. 
All you need do is to twist the camera and it is 
tilted to your order, even as much as an angle 
of 90 degrees. The Automatic Swivel Top will 
fit all cameras. It is made by the makers of 
the Robot camera, and is now available in prac- 
tically all photographic shops. It is being dis- 
tributed by the Intercontinental Marketing 
Corporation, 10 East 40th Street, New York 


City. 
Kandid Camera On the Stage 





@ Gee Foster Girls. 


After facing many candid cameras over the 
footlights, the Girls decided to turn the tables 
on the camera fans. A stage-size replica of an 
Argus was constructed and used as a scenic 
background, for their act at the Roxy Theatre 
in New York. 





SUPER- 
SPORT 
DOLLY 


e@Small - handy - 
compact 





@Fast Lenses 
@Compur Delayed 
Action Shutter 


eM ifying 
View-Finder 

eExtreme 
Loading Ease 

eleather bel- 


The Super-Sport Dolly is thoroughly super in 
every respect. You will readily agree that it is 
small, handy, compact; that its lenses are suf- 
ficiently fast for even the most adverse atmos- 
pheric conditions; its shutter sufficiently speedy 
to capture rapidly moving objects; its versatility 
evident in its ability to make pictures in two film 
sizes. You will readily agree that the Super- 
Sport Dolly is the camera you want. Its refine- 
ments include: delayed-action Compur Shutter 
with speeds up to 1-500 second, self-erecting 
closed front, helical focusing mount enabling 
sharp definition up to 5 feet, optical magnify- 
ing view-finder, pressure plate for holding film 
flat, extreme loading ease and genuine leather 
bellows and covering. 


The Super-Sport Dolly makes either sixteen pic- 
tures 15 x 24/4, inches or twelve pictures 
24 x 2'/4 inches on 120 roll-film. Dimensions: 
53%, x 34% x | 9/16 inches. 

With Meyer Triopian f/2.9 in delayed Actions ee 
With Zeiss Tessar £/2.8 in delayed Action ; 


57.50 
With S Xenar f/2.8 in delayed Action 
hutter . 47.50 


Write for information on the new Super-Sport Dolly 
Series with built-in, coupled range-finders. 


FREE TRIAL GLADLY GRANTED 
At leading dealers everywhere. Literature on request 
BURLEIGH BROOKS 
INCORPORATED 


127 West 42 Street New York 








NEED MONEY? 


Why sell your prized cameras? We make liberal cash 
loans on all kinds of cameras no matter where you are. 
Send camera to us. Money sent you by return of mail 
without delay. Low rates. No storage charges. Ali 
loans are good for one year. 

H. STERN, INC., 872 Sixth Ave., N. Y. City 
(COR, 3ist ST.) Pawnbrokers since 1858 


| Infinol noL 


THE FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 


On sale at all leading 


RAY GRAM CORP. 
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For SPEED 
and FINE GRAIN 


Edwal 1 2 


Develops good negatives with one-half normal 
exposure. 

—No secret formula, no mystery. Just a good 
fine grain developer designed for speed work 
and sold at a reasonable price. 


Prepared Powders: 
Quart size $0.70 
Super-12 (Liquid): 
Quart $1.25 Gallon $3.75 


Or you can mix your own from the pure EDWAL 
chemicals. For@julas and Weston ratings on request. 


Galion $1.75 


HE 


LtAhKiA1 ae 
om 


eS 
MONOCULAR VIEWER— 


for 8-16 and 35 MM films. Single or double 
frame and slides. 
The All Purpose Negative and Positive Viewer 


At your dealer or send direct. 
( ) Sample from Hannelly 
rt Collection 


FREE: . E isa Press Card. 


Send 3 it stamp to cover postage 
DIAMOND DEE STUDIOS, Bedford Bidg., Chic 





Miniature camera films develo 1 By x3 
prints made. Send 36 exposure roll $1.75, ex- 

ure roll and $1.00. Twenty-four lng service. 

loads, 18 exposure 25c, exposure 40c, pana- 
tomic « super X. Trade your camera in on a new 
model, for liberal allowance send a ges ee of 
what you have and what you want. We sell nearly 
all kinds of cameras. 


Barbeau Photo Supplies & Camera Co., Oswego, N.Y. 


YAMNDSE 


Tool of 100! Uses 











Grinds, 00 drole routs, 
drills, cuts, carves, sands, 
saws, sharpens, engraves. 
Uses 200 accessories. For 
pee, shopor take to job. 

in ols socket AC 
ri 110V, 13,000 r.p.m. 


Dealers or on 
ay sloney- Back Trial. 
and Ep postpeld.s 3 
Model $18.80, with6 Ac- 
cessories, Catalog Free. stamps or 
Chicago Wheel & Mtg. Co., Dept. BJ, 1103 W. Monroe, Chlcage 


31 Cash Awards, Totaling $450.00, 
Offered by Burleigh Brooks, Inc. 


The Third Rollei-Show is scheduled to open 
May 2nd at Rockefeller Center. Exhibitors 
from all parts of the nation are expected to 
participate. All entries must be in by April 
16th. 

The Salon is being held primarily to stimulate 
interest in advanced photography among users 
of the Rolleicord, Rolleiflex, Heidoscope and 
Rolleidoscope Cameras, (made by Frauke & 
Heidecke and distributed in the U. S. A. by 
Burleigh Brooks, Inc.) 

Prints submitted must be at least 7 x 7 inches 
and mountéd in such a way that the overall size 
does not exceed 16 x 20 inches. No hand- 
painted entries will be considered. 

Entries should be sent to Burleigh Brooks, 
Inc., 127 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Name and address of contestant must be pasted 
or legibly inscribed on back of each mount and 
sufficient return postage must be enclosed. Data 
on exposure and paper used should also be 
given. There is no entry charge. Any user of 
the above cameras who is a resident of the 
United States is eligible and may submit up to 
fovr prints. The judges of the contest will be 
three of the country’s best known authorities— 
Adolf Fassbender, F.R.P.S., Margaret Bourke- 
White and Herbert C. McKay, F.R.P.S., Tech- 
nical Editor of MinicaM. 

There will be no charge to those visiting the 
exhibit and everyone interested in fine photog- 
raphy is cordially invited to attend. 

The Salon will be divided into two groups. 
The first will be devoted entirely to pictorial 
prints—including portraits, landscapes, winter 
scenes, child pictures, and others of an artistic 
nature. The second group will include news, 
candid, technical, fashion and other prints of 
a commercial or non-pictorial type. 

A total of $450.00, in 31 cash prizes, will be 
awarded as follows: 


1 FIRST gaize, Pictorial Grou! 
1 FIRST News and Tec 
2 SECOND PORT “7 CS each* 
2 py PRIZES each*.... 
URTH PRIZES ° A pe each*.. 
20 FIFTH PRIZES of $5 each* 


31 CASH PRIZES 


* These may be awarded to pictures in either group at 
the discretion of the ju 

Twenty-five Renenily Mention Certificates will also be 
awarded. 





Dan Meyers Back West 


From Burleigh Brooks, Inc., comes a news 
note of special interest to all dealers on the 
West Coast. 

Daniel S. Meyers, formerly in charge of 
dealer sales in the East, will be Brooks’ sole 
representative there. Mr. Meyers will make his 
headquarters in Los Angeles, and will cover the 
entire western territory. Dan Meyers was for 
many years a resident of Los Angeles. While 
with E. Leitz, Inc., he pioneered in the minia- 
ture camera field—calling on dealers all over 
the country, giving demonstrations and talks 
before camera clubs and scientific organizations 
on the use and application of miniature photog- 
raphy in all fields. 





nao Se eet eee oo oo a ee lo 
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New $25 Argus 


HE new All-American ARGUS camera 

Model “C”’ at $25 is the latest contribution 

of International Research Corporation. It is 

a miniature type 35 mm. camera of entirely 

new design. This advanced model incorporates 

the additional features which the public asked 
of the Argus $12.50 Model AB. 


* The new model is of compact size measuring 
5¥% inches long, 2% inches high and 2 inches 
thick, weighing 24 ounces. 

The use of the CINTAR 3.5 lens necessitates 
accurate focusing and to meet this problem the 
Argus Model “C” is equipped with a built-in 
range finder. The view finder and range finder 
eyepieces are placed side by side in a convenient 
position at the back of the camera. The optical 
view finder has a perfect infinity focus. The 
range finder is of the split image sextant type 
and is built into the case body, making it an 
integral part of the camera. Focusing the range 
finder is accomplished. by a conveniently located 
knurled control knob. The image appears in 
full size with sharpness and distinction. 

The film is advanced by a large winding knob 
and exposures recorded by an automatic counter. 
Any type of 35 mm. double perforated film 
may be used in either 36 exposure daylight 
loading cartridges or the new Agfa-Argus 18 
exposure spools. This camiera is especially 
adaptable to all type of color work. 

The Model “C” is supplied with the Argus 
CINTAR /3.5 50 mm. lens as standard equip- 
ment. This new triple anastigmat lens provides 
negatives that will stand enormous enlargement. 
The lens is fully color corrected. Camera is 
equipped with a front operated iris diaphragm. 
The entire objective system moves as a whole in 
a helical mount and focuses from infinity to 
3% feet. Additional spacer tubes for lengthen- 
ing focus will be available for copying and 
close-up work. With the latest ultra speed film 
this 3.5 lens is adequate for every occasion. 

The lens is interchangeable and a series of 
different type lenses are to be available as 
additional equipment. The lens front mount is 
threaded to accommodate a new series of 
filters which screw ,into place. 

The shutter is of entirely new design and 
construction. It has a range of ten speeds 
from 1/5 second to 1/300 of a second in- 
cluding “Bulb.” 





For All Developing Tanks 

The ONLY Thermometer 

Insured against breakage. 

Our Insurance Policy ac- 
companies each thermom- 
eter, effective for one year 
from date of purchase. If 
instrument breaks FROM 
ANY CAUSE, return it with 
policy together with 25c (for 
handling and postage) and RE- 
CEIVE A NEW THERMOM- 


ETER. 
$1 5 Each thermometer comes in 
e protective metal container. 
our dealer does not carry the new In- 
Thermometer, remit directly to us with 
name of dealer, and we will fill your order. 


CAMERA SPECIALTY 
CO. 1c. 














WE DO NOT SELL 


cameras or photo supplies but we concentrate our 
whole efforts on 


SUPERIOR FINISHING 
Write for price list and free mailing bags. 


SCAVERA PHOTO LABORATORY 
421 Lexington Ave., Dept. M = New York, N. Y. 








16mm—HOME MOVIE FANS—8mm 
A handling charge of 25c brings 


- Three artietic END TITLES. Specify whether Smm or 
16mm. en orderi 

- Sample — HOME MOVIE MAGAZIN 

. How to obtain 1 year’s subscription vous. 

. Complete lists of & or 16mm. %, Travelogues. 


ILLUSTRATED HOLLYWOOD ART CATALOG, etc. 


PACIFIC CINE FILMS 


1454 N. Gardner, Dept. M-3, Hollywood, Calif. 





We hawt Everything 
PHOTOGRAPHIC New or USE a 


spimae Wy {tatttactwe f Prices 


CALLING ALL 


MINICAM-ERS! 


eH” invites 


buys on hand. 
perts on Fine = Soccagtna 
Printing—Enlarging 
Give us a trial. 





CAMERA EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS 
1890 — Address Letters to Dept. M-3 








NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
IOS FULTON ST NEW YORK 











Oe 











pore betes 





AT COLUMBUS 


DIVERSITY 


Here you can see every type of miniature csmera, 
Contax, Leica, Retina, Rolleicord, Rolleiflex and 
others. Compare the particular advantages of one 
with the other and select the instrument appropriate 
to your needs in an unhurried and genial atmosphere. 


INTEGRITY 


Long established, widely known, aware of the pho- 
tographer's problems, our service is not merely a 
commercial one. We try to be helpful. We know 
that a satisfied client is a permanent one. 


SPECIALIZATION IN 
MINIATURE PHOTO-FINISHING 


Completely and modernly equipped laboratory on 
our own premises. Fine-Grain — Super Fine-Grain 
Developing — Scratch- Proof Treatment — Quality 
Enlarg ing — Large Selection of papers and surfaces. 
Artistic Cemuadilien and Effects. Individual require- 
ments followed. 


Liberal Trade-in Allowances 
On Used Equipment 
ae | bargains in Used Cameras, Enlargers and 
e 


nses. Specify aed a. Mai 
Orders 


Send for Finishing Price List 


COLUMBUS PHOTO SUPPLY 


146 COLUMBUS AVENUE NEW YORK 
at 66th Street and Broadway 


TRafalgar 7-8655 


romptly Filled. 








ON ee ee 


5 A PHOTO ENLARGER 
DON'T BUY— "or rrosecron " 


“HOLLYWOOD ENLARGER - PROJECTOR" 
THE SENSATION OF HOLLYWOOD 


HOLLYWOOD PHOTO SUPPLY CoO., 
sess a Setahe Bivd. Hollywood, 
Projecto Pr 35MM Positives 


from _ Negatives on Safety Film for only 
10c per foot. 





$6.95 VALUE FOR ONLY $5.95 


FaES-63. eee kJ be 4 Rao yf gh B..4 orale 


THE ER ADJUSTABLE "ROLL FILM TANK 


ay adjustable to films of al! 9 Post- 
rom a full hag | exposure paid 
roll sil of 35mm to No. 116...... 





N CATALOG FR 
CAVALIER “CAMERA COMPANY 


1822 Center Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Leudi ay Meter With Case $i 79 a: €. 








DAYLIGHT BULK FILM WINDER 


ECONOMICAL — More 
than pays for itself on 
the first 100 foot roll 
of film. 

CONVENIENT — Car- 
tridges may be loaded 
anytime, day or night. 
DUSTPROOF — Elimi- 
nates scratches and pin 
holes in emulsion. 

Load your 35mm. film cartridge for as low as 15 cents 
each. Merely insert roll of bulk film in winder in dark. 
room. All other operations including trimming, attach- 
ing film and winding, done in daylight. No need to re- 


turn to dark-room until entire roll is used. Capacity, 
100 feet. 





Beautiful black bakelite finish. Metal parts chromium 
plated. Price $10.00, at your dealers or mailed direct. 





Houtzdale Stamp Works, Houtzdale, Pa. 
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S. Mendelsohn, 202 E. 44th Street, New York 
City writes: 

“Herewith we enclose a picture showing the 
method of installing a Universal Speedgun on 
the Retina II camera. 

“A great many inquiries have been received 
from readers of your magazine asking about 
synchronizers for this newest Eastman camera 
and the fact that this camera has a remote re- 
lease button instead of a conventional cable re- 
lease on the shutter has presented a problem. 
Anyone who will examine the Retina II camera 
will see that the position ordinarily occupied by 
the cable release socket on the shutter has been 
filled with a small plug. Due to the coupled 
rangefinder arrangement, it would be impossible 
to use a cable release in the front part of the 
camera. 

“The Universal Speedgun, 1938 model, with 
its metal kinkless cable release can be inserted 
in the back part of the camera as shown in the 
illustration. 

“The fact that the synchronizer may be used 
with this camera opens a new field of usefulness 
for photoflash with Kodachrome or Dufaycolor. 
The fact that a Compur shutter produces from 
three to four times more light with photoflash 
than a focal plane shutter for an equivalent 
size will be welcome information to those 
people who have been interested in color work.” 





New Agfa Retouching Medium 
Introduced 


A new retouching medium offering many 
advantages has’ just been announced by Agfa 
Ansco Corporation of Binghamton, New York. 

The new Agfa Retouching Medium is a 
rapid-drying solution which resists the usual 
tendency of retouching solutions to stain or spot 
negatives. Very mild rubbing upon application 
is sufficient to prevent the formation of rings. 
Negatives treated with the retouching fluid have 
a heavy ‘tooth’ and work smoothly without 
showing a ragged edge to pencil marks. The 
new Agfa Retouching Medivra is available in 
2, 4, 8 and 16 ounce buttles. 

















ue 





“The Model Will Help You 
if You Are Serious About 
Photography 








KEEP YOUR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LIBRARY UP TO DATE 


(MINICAM fr nds the following books to its 
readers. All books are sold at the publishers’ prices 
and on a money-back guarantee.) 





Re NS cic cia baibae an ose een oewe $2.50 
A, 7. Ezickson 

Making Amateur Photography Pay............ $1.00 
Making money in photography. 

SN: IN so sbveweees ceded onsaasoe $1.50 
H. G. Russell 

Highlights and Shadows...................+- $2.00 
Edited by Arnold Genthe 

ee Nets er oes te eee $2.50 


Will Connell 
Making Stegnene Wee The Miniature Camera. .$3.00 


acob Deschin 


Photographic Amusements ...............-++- $3.50 
Frank R. Fraprie and Florence O’Connor 

Photographic Hints and Gadgets............. $3.50 
Fraprie and Jordan 

The Loetes. Manttal, ....0..cscsccccccccece . » $4.00 
Twenty-nine chapters of applied information. 

Pies. FD © 6 0. c.ib oe it dsives cecvee $1.75 
Richard L. Simon 

Enlarging and Enlargers of Today............$2.00 
William Alexander 

Elementary Photography ..................--$1.00 
Neblette, Brehm, Priest 

Commercial Photography ................--++ $3.00 
Charles 

Free Lance Journalism With A Camera....... $1.50 
Mallinson 

Technique of Color Photography............. $2.00 
Newens 

Photographic Handbook ..............-..+00- $2.00 
Kendall & Witty 

How To Use Your Candid Camera............ $3.50 
Ivan Dmitri 

The Photographic Darkroom................. $1.50 
Wall 

Amateur Movies and How To Make Them... .$3.50 
Strasser 

The Beauty of The Female Form............ $2.00 
Park & Gregory 

Let’s Make A Portrait.....ccccccccccccccves $1.00 
DeLardi . 

Retouching Negatives and Prints............. $1.50 
Ross 

Photography in Modern Advertising........... $5.00 
Stapely & Sharp 

Diher Whaat THe Ms 6 vc dis oid ns ence detescs $2.00 

rae > “oe for Photographers............... $3.50 

SN sec cqundtcsweveintséons $3.00 
Kinkaid 





“THE MODEL” is a book on prob- 
lems and posing, for the photograph- 
er interested in taking successful 
pictures of the nude or portraits. 

William Mortensen, author of “THE 
MODEL,” is the one man who could 
write this book. A brilliant au- 
thority and acclaimed photographer, 
Mr. Mortensen tells you the hun- 
dreds of small details which go into 
photographing the model, the thou- 
sands of possibilities in applying 


artistry to your picture taking of 


the human body. 

272 pages, 268 astounding illustra- 
tions of the author’s own widely 
envied work are included. 

You will know where to find models, 
what to do with them, and how to 
make vividly splendid photographs 
from them after you have read 


“THE MODEL.” 


Order now ...... Clothbound, $3.00 
All books sent postpaid! 





MINICAM 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 


(Send me tpaid one co; of ‘*The Model.”’ 
I enclose 8.00 . 


(Enter my one year subscription to MINICAM, 
the Miniature Camera Monthly, and send me 
poset one copy of ““The Model.” I enclose 


(J Enter my one year subscription to MINICAM 
for which I enclose $2.50. 


(1 Send me postpaid the book ................... 
Des na» stew Pena so tins oF . 2 entlete Bu... ctensk 




















and Versatile 


go adventuring.... 


Versatile -ROBOT, approved 
|camera of the United Airlines | 
Pilots, visits Newark Airport. | 






y 








Robotography by Goro. 


eat ee eT ee 
: 


It's fun to go adventuring with Versatile-ROBOT as it pokes an inquisitive lens 
America’s busiest airport... as it shoots at an unusual angle from under a wing 
as it rides high over New York City ... as it arrests the spires of tall buildings .. 
it creates a cathedral-like portrait of sun and shadows on an airliner in a han 


ORD rat 6 
omennes 


ERSATILE-ROBOT, Grand Prix winner at the 1937 Paris Expositior 

more than just another fine precision minicam. It is years ahead 
any other in the field. Due to its unique spring motor drive, seque 
shooting mechanism and Zone Focusing, it has created a new techniq 

7 in photography. 
“# @« With Versatile-ROBOT, you can take as many as 24 sequences, 
wat, slow or rapid succession, without having to fuss with gadgets betw 
shots. Thus you are always ready for those unusual pictures that x 
HW can be anticipated. 

Versatile-ROBOT's exclusive Zone Focusing takes care of sharpi 
over an amazing depth and supersedes the range finder. Other fea 
include time-compensating built-in filter, rotary disc-type shutter, i 
changeable lenses, low operating cost. 


vollaad 


Ask your dealer to show you this sensational new kind of camera. Hold.it... focus it 
See for yourself why it is revolutionizing the miniature field...or write for your copy 
of the interesting booklet, ‘The Camera That Never Loses A Picture”... Dept. 211) 


<r, 


with Meyer Primotar, F3.5 lens . . . « $119.00 yi 
with Zeiss Tessar, F3.5 lens ... . . $134.00 wns 
se 
( 











with Zeiss Tessar, F2.8 lens . . . . . $149.00 =~ 
ses standard 35mm film; negatives enlarge to 3x3 ft.) 





tH le N 
ti INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORPORATION “\. © \}\ 


\ 


"SEQUENCE ROBOT GETS THE PICTURES OTHERS MISS” 


ey 


@ 








